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PREFACE. 


Ir has been truly remarked by Shelley, “that the jury which 
sits in judgment upon a poet must be composed of his peers; it 
must be empannelled by time from the selectest of the wise of 
many generations.” By the verdict of this august tribunal, 
éschylus takes rank with Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare, and 
may justly be regarded as one of “the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world.” 

As it may appear presumptuous to offer to the public a 
new translation of the Adschylean trilogy, the grandest dramatic 
work of classical antiquity, I may perhaps be allowed to state 
that I have not entered upon the task altogether uninvited. 
On the publication of my translation of ‘ Faust,’ and the other 
master-works of Goethe, in Bohn’s Standard Library, I was strongly 
urged by the late Baron Bunsen to undertake the translation of 
the Greek dramas. I felt honoured by the proposal ; and though 
I was not immediately impelled to act upon the suggestion, his 
words have dwelt in my memory, and have encouraged me to 
complete an arduous and very difficult undertaking. 

Considerable diversity of opinion prevails respecting the pro- 
priety of employing rhymed metres as substitutesfor the complex 
forms of classical poetry ; hence it may not be inexpedient briefly 
to state my reasons for adopting them, as affurling in my judg- 
ment the only adequate vehicle for reproducing the choral odes of 
the Greek dramas. 

With regard to the principles which should guide the trans- 
lator in the execution of his task, it is, I believe, universally recog- 
nized that a translation ought, as faithfully as possible, to reflect 
the original, both in spirit and in form, and that any wilful or 
unacknowledged deviation from it is tantamount to a breach of 
trust. The difficulty of rigidly applying these principles to the 
translation of the choral odes will be apparent when we remem- 
ber that the medium through which the thought of the ancient 
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Originally Dyu was the bright heavenly deity in India, as well as 
in Greece.” 

It is remarked by Welcker, that “the greatest fact, when we 
go back tu the highest Grecian antiquity, is the idea of God, as 
the supreme Being, associated with a nature-worship, never en- 
tirely suppressed, together with the conception of a divine family 
derived from Zeus.” 

Accordingly, we recognize in the Homeric Zeus three distinct 
elements, the divine, the physical, and the human, welded to- 
gether into an artificial unity, and exhibiting a character of mar- 
vellous incongruity, endowed with attributes the most inconsis- 

tent and contradictory. Thus in not a few passages he is repre- 
sented as the supreme deity,— 

“Who reigneth mighty over all, both mortals and immortals.” 
(IL. xii. 242.) ‘* Whose decree, once sanctioned by the nod, is 
neither deceptive nor revokable.”—(I]. i. 527.) ‘* The Counsellor, 
greatest and best; Father of gods and men; the Guardian of the 
oath.”—(iv. 235.) “The Vindicator of righteous law.”—(xxi. 
$87.) “The High Arbiter of war.”—(xix. 224.) His supe- 

riority over the other gods is forcibly brought out in the be- 
ginning of the 8th book (18—27), where the other dwellers in 
Olympus are invited to grasp the golden chain dropped from 
Heaven’s heights, and held immovably in the hand of Zeus.— 
« Lay hold, and throw your force on it, all gods both male and female, 
Yet never shall ye down to earth, drag from the lofty heaven 
Zeus, the supreme deviser.”* 

It is as the god of compassion that the diviner aspect of his 
character is the most conspicuous (ix. 502): when we consider 
the savagery of an age in which human victims were sacrificed to 
appease the manes of the dead, and where tendencies to canni- 
balism may perhaps be detected (iv. 35), (xxii. 345), (xxiv. 212), 
the prominence given to compassion as an attribute of the 
supreme deity, is very remarkable. 

Notwithstanding these high attributes, no exercise of providen- 
tial power is ever assigned to the Homeric Zeus; he is beguiled 


® Creuzer has pointed out the same image in a passage of the 
Bhaguvat-zita. 
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by Hera, yet swayed by her counsel (xvi. 460), and though 
desirous to save Ilium, yet, at her entreaty, he surrenders it to 
destruction (iv. 43), Like the heavens, now bright with sunshine, 
and anon dark with storm, he exhibits all the capricious fiuctua- 
tions of an elemental power, being alternately malignant and 
benign, without any apparent motive beyond his own caprice, 
uninfluenced by moral considerations.—Then, again, with regard 
to his supremacy, not only is it questioned by Poseidon (xv. 185), 
it is actually imperilled by that deity, in conjunction with Hera 
and Athena (i. 3896—406), and is only rescued from their machi- 
nations by the intervention of Briareus. 

These legends probably symbolize convulsions of the elements, 
which threaten to blot out the sky, of which Zeus is the imper- 
sonation. In this character, as an elemental god, he is not 
only the father of rivers, he also presides over all meteorological 
phenomena. 

Thus with his gis, the dark storm-cloud, he veils the summit 
of Mount Ida (xvii. 593), and even ocean shudders at his dread- 
ful bolt. He rains (xii. 5). He snows (xii. 280). He deviseth 
hail and piercing sleet, and rainy flood (x. 5). He uproots the 
sturdy oak (xiv. 415), and he snaps the bowstring of Teucer 
(xv. 469). Occasionally the moral and physical elements are 
most curiously blended, as in the elaborate description of the 
rain deluge with which he punishes the crooked verdict of the 
unjust judge (xvi. 385). Many other passages of a similar cha- 
racter might be cited. 

But it is in his relation with Hera, and the various heroines 
who are represented as the objects of his love, that the human 
element in the conception of the Homeric Zeus appears under its 
most revolting aspect. 

His character has accordingly been described as the most re- 
pulsive in the whole circle of Olympian life, exhibiting the very 
temper of the most advanced depravity.* “It is the Jupiter of 
Homer in whom we see first the most complete surrender of 
personal morality and self-government to mere appetite, and the 
most thoroughly selfish groundwork of cliaracter. Abandonment 


* Gladstone's Homer. 
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Evil, a feature which strikingly distinguishes the thcogony ot 
Eschvlus from that of Homer. 


The relics of ancient sun-worship which are discovered in 


various localities of Greece bear witness to the vast influence 
exerted by the celestial luminary over the imaginations and the 
religious emotions of tie primeval world, an influence which is 
also attested by the numerous divinities in whom the Sun-god 
reappears, mythically metamorphosed. Helios, in the Iliad, is 
characterised as “the Unweariable ;’ “the Bringer of light;” like 
Mithra, who has a thousand ears and ten thousand eyes, “ He 
overseeth all, and hearkeneth to all things” (iii. 277). On the 
reconciliation of Agamemnon and Achilles, a boar is sacrificed to 
Helios and to Zeus xix. 197). The Trojans sacrifice to the 
Earth and to Helios, the Achzans to Zeus (iii. 104). 
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Told Me Mare 


In the opening chorus of the Agamemnon, the ancient | 


Arcadian Sun-god, Pan, whose name is not mentioned in the 


i. 


lliad, is associated with Zeus and Apollo, as sending the Fury %j 


to punish crime. The original character of this divinity, who 
with Zeus and Apollo shares the epithet Lykeios, is betrayed 
by many significant symbols, associated with his effigies and his 
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worship. Among the various impersonations of the Sun, how- = 


ever, there is none which can compare in interest and signifi- 


cance with Dionysos and Apollo, both solar divinities, whose “ 


worship, nevertheless, offers many remarkable points of opposi- . 


tion and contact. 


The celestial luminary was imagined to sleep during the ° 
Winter and to awake to consciousness in spring; accordingly i 
Dionysos, rising from the sea at the vernal equinox to inaugu- ; 
rate the new solar year, was hailed with transports of jov by his 3 


enthusiastic votaries. The fluctuating character of Dionysos 
reminds us of the nature deities of the Vedas; Proteus-like, he 
nssumes every variety of form and of age; he is the god of 


summer and of winter, of darkness and of light; he holds in his | 
hand the inebriating chalice, together with the cosmical mirror. : 
exhibiting the images of all things. His worship is of peculiar 


interest, from its association with the Greek drama. Grecian 
tragedy, as is well known, being an expansion of the choruses 
chanted at the Dionysic festivals, which rehearsed the vicissi- 
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‘tudes of the solar god, in his progress through the heavenly 
signs. This circumstance exerted.“ an overruling effect upon 
the quality of the Athenian drama ;” “from this early cradle of 
tragedy arose a sanctity which compelled all things to modulate 
‘into the same religious key.’™ 

Peculiar interest moreover attaches to Dionysos, from his 
association with the mysteries which exerted so powerful an 
influence over the Grecian mind. 

The story of Dionysos, embodying sume of the main features 
of his worship, appears in the Iliad (vi. 132), invested however 
with ethical, not religious significance. ‘It is a remarkable 
circumstance that precisely those divinities, Demeter and 
Dionysos, whose truly religious influence was most profound 
and pervading in Greece, are all but unmentioned in Homer, and 
may bé said, in fact, to be excluded from his scheme of the 
divine community.”+ An interesting question arises as to the 
cause of this omission on the part of the great epic bard. Are 
we to imagine that the peculiar sanctity which attached to these 
divinities induced him deliberately to avoid the subject; or must 
we conclude that in the Homeric age their worship had not vet 
assumed that mysterious and impressive character, which subse- 
quently distinguished it? I confess Iam unable to decide the 
question, but incline to the latter hypothesis. 

The original solar signification of Apollo is maintained among 
other eminent scholars by Creuzer, Welcker, and Gerhard, who 
appeal alike to ancient monuments and coins, and to vestiges of 
ancient Sun-worship found in various localitics in Greece. “If 
we desire,” says Creuzer, “in studying Greek mythology, to reach 
its ultimate roots, we must explore the ancient literatures of 
Persia and India. If from this point of view we investigate the 
original identity of the Sun-god and Apollo, we shall find in the 
figurative language of the Vedas the primitive occasion of the 
transition from the former to the latter.” 

One of the most striking features of the ancient Sun-worship 


* Theory of Greek Tragedy. De Quincey. 
t Homer, his Art and his Age. W,. Watkiss Lloyd, Classical~ 
Museum, XNII. 
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full; hence Selene was early characterized as the mother of 
Herse, the Bringer of the Dew. It would be very interesting to 
trace the various media of transition by which the bright 
nocturnal luminary was gradually metamorphosed into the. 
Huntress Diana,— 
‘¢ Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 
Who set at nought the frivolous bolts of Cupid.” 


So great, however, is the diversity of form under which the 
Moon-goddess has been conceived, exhibiting a different phy- 
siognomy in every different locality, according to the varied 
aspect under which she has been regarded, that I must content 
myself with a brief notice of her characteristics, as she appears in 
the Iliad and the Orestea. 

To the goddess of the green-wood and the glade belonged of 
right all animals both tame and wild; accordingly she is cha- 
racterized in the Iliad as (wdrvia Onpady), “Queen of all 
Venison” (xxi. 470), and in the Agamemnon, she is repre- 
sented as taking under her especial care— 

‘¢ The tender brood 
Of harmless young, that, from the swelling teat, 
In glade or forest draw their nurture sweet, 
Whether of gentle or of savage mood.” (Ag. 138.) 


While thus gracious to the lower animals, towards humanity, on 
the contrary, she, like the Homeric Apollo, wears the aspect of 
y@ destroying rather than of a benignant power. Thus she is 
represented as made by Zeus (Adovra yivakts), “a lion unto 
women, to whom he hath granted might to slay whomso she 
willeth ” (xxi. 484). Accordingly, in her anger she slew Lao- 
damia, daughter of Bellerophontes (vi. 205), and wrathful, on 
account of her neglected rites, she sends the savage, white-tusked 
hoar,— 
‘“‘ Who visited with dire annoy | the orchard-grounds of Cneus.” 
. (ix. 540.) 
Andromache, too, in her address to Hector, alludes to her 
mother slain by “ arrow-pouring Artemis.” (vi. 428.) 
In the Agamemnon she appears under the same dark aspect, 
as the goddess for whose propitiation the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
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was consummated, a tragedy which by calling down upon her 
husband the vengeance of Clytemnestra, forms the groundwork 
of the drama. 

Far more prominent, however, is the position assigned to the 
Maiden Goddess, Pallas Athena, who may be justly regarded 
as the bright, consummate flower of Grecian mythology; and 
most interesting it is to trace the history of her growth from her 
Tise in the land of the Aryans to her culmination in the majeatic 
goddess of the Eumenides. 

The elemental character of the Homeric Zeus suggests the idea 
of some natural phenomenon underlying the extraordinary birth 
©f his brilliant offspring, “from no mother born.” Accordingly 
ther name has been regarded as corresponding to the Sanskrit 
A hand, a recognized appellation of the dawn in the Veda; and 
this her miraculous birth from the head of Zeus, translated back 
into Sanskrit, implies that Ushas, the Dawn, sprang from the East, 
tthe forehead of the sky.* Welcker givesa different interpretation 
Of her name. “The Grecians,” he says, “brought with them 
from their distant home the conception of an element, of light and 
warmth above the atmosphere, independent of the sun.” He 

derives her name from a:é, to burn, with the ancient suffix v7, 
and regards her as the impersonation of the pure Ether, the 
abode of Zeus. 

The peculiar rites with which her worship was celebrated in 
different localities, together with the symbolism associated with 
her effigy on ancient vases and coins, attest, according to Welcke 
tbe original elemental character of the goddess. This deifi 
impersonation of a nature-power, whether identified with the 
Ether or the Dawn, became gradually invested with a variety of 
attributes, human and superhuman ; accordingly, the Athena of 
the Lliad, though more sharply defined than the Olympian Zeus, 
nevertheless exhibits the same transitional character which 
marks the other deities of the Homeric theogony. In her divine 
capacity she is the goddess of war and of industrial art, the re- 
presentative of practical sagacity as opposed to poetic inspiration, 
which was assigned to Apollo. She hears and answers prayer; 


* Max Miiller. Lectures on Language. 2nd Series, 
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far as they are based upon the strong foundations of eternal 
justice and morality. 
‘‘ By me kings reign and princes decree justice ; 
By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the earth.”” 
Prov, viii. 15, 16; compare Eum. (461, 535.) 

Most emphatically does the Grecian poet proclaim through the 
lips of Athena that righteousness must be based upon reverence 
and holy fear, thus coinciding with the highest utterance of 
Hebrew wisdom; “The fear of the Lord is to hate evil,” Prov. 
(viii. 13), (Eum. 661, 669.) Thus, too, wisdom is represented by 
the Grecian as by the Hebrew bard, as presiding over the pheno- 
mena of external nature (Prov. viii. 27), (Eum. 792). Yet while 
Athena alone unlocks the sealed thunder-halls of Zeus, she, like 
her Hebrew prototype, “rejoiceth in the habitable parts of the. 
earth,” and as a gardener cherishes his saplings, so “she loves 
the race of righteous men, exempt from suffering.” (Eum. 872.) 
This recognition of moral distinctions as the ground of divine 
favour forms, perhaps, the most striking point of divergence be- 
tween Homer and schylus, and forcibly recalls the high moral 
tone of the religion of Aharu-Mazda. 

Truly it may be said of the Virgin Goddess that, like the golden 
dawn, which she is thought to impersonate, she brightens more 
and more, still heralding by her effulgent but imperfect light 
the advent of the perfect day. In following the history of the 
Virgin Goddess, it is interesting to remember that the disappear- 
ance of her colossal statue from the Parthenon in the fifth cen- 
tury was coincident with the hymn addressed to her by her pas- 
sionate worshipper, the neo-Platonist, Proclus; thus at the last 
“she makes a swan-like end, fading in music,” and vanishes from 
history, after commanding, for upwards of a thousand years, the 
love and veneration of her votaries. 

In connection with the study of ancient poetry, as recording. 
the religious life of humanity, it is interesting to consider the 
history of plastic art, which may be regarded as its sensible ex- 
pression, and as manifesting, through the medium of ideal forms, 
the successive stages of its development. ‘Thus if we revert to 
that phase of the religious life which is embodied in the earliest 
literary relics of the Aryan race, we shall recognize the impossi- 
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terised the carly ages of socicty. Abraham, when subjected to 
a like trial or temptation, after manifesting his perfect submission 
to what appeared to him to be a divine monition, was led to re- 
cognize the true voice of God as harmonizing with the most 
sacred intuitions of the human heart, and accordingly forbore to 
slay his child.* Agamemnon, on the contrary, yields to the sug- 
gestion of Calchas, and by the sacrifice of Iphigenia violates his 
obligations to his daughter and his wife. Clytemnestra appears 
as the avenger of her child, and in vindication of nature’s violated 
rights, prepares for her husband an ignominious death. The 
stern reprobation of Agamemnon expressed by the Chorus may 
be compared to the sublime protest of Micah, and other Hcbrew 
prophets, against such deeds of blood. Thus the cruel perversion 
of religion which found expression in human sacrifice was con- 
demned by the Grecian poet no less than by the Hebrew sage, a 
consideration which invests the Auschylean drama with profound 
significance. 

In order to appreciate the fundamental idea which underlies 
the drama of the Choephori we must take into consideration the 
sacred duty of avenging blood, “recognized by the earliest cus- 
toms and national laws of the East as well as of the West.”+ On 
the murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, it was the bounden 
duty of his son Orestes to avenge his death; the ghost of his 
murdered father and the Delphic god demand it of him. The 
collision, therefore, which forms the groundwork of the drama is 
between the duty of Orcstes as the avenger of his father, and his 
instinctive recognition of the reverence due to his mother, which 
tends to withhold him from the commission of the deed. With 
admirable skill the poet makes us feel the terrible nature of the 
struggle, and the religious motives which decide the issue, 
When Orestes, almost overcome by his mother's agonizing en- 
treaties, hesitates to commit the bloody act, Pylades, who has 
accompanied him as a representative of the god, admonishes him 
of his duty, exclaiming— 


‘¢ Choose all for fuemen rather than the Gods.’’ ‘ 


* I have followed Dean Stanley’s interpretation of this narrative, 
¢ Dissertations on the Eumenides. C. O. Miiller. 
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AP Wofound thought underlies the greater heinousness attached 
the murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, than to the mur- 
der of Clytemnestra by Orestes. The bond which unites the 
Mther and the son, which Orestes is required to violate, is in- 
atinctive, resting upon a law of nature ; the tie which unites the 
husband and the wife is of a different order, involving intelligent 
Volition and reciprocal engagement. The institution of marriage: 
Moreover, lies at the root of all law and order, and with the conse- 
quent permanence and sanctity of the domestic relations is the sole 
guarantee for the healthy development of society ; hence the con- 
Jugal tie requires to be placed under the special guardianship of 
the gods and of eternal justice. Hera, who in the Iliad plays so 
prominent and often so undignified a part, is introduced in the 
Orestea in her grand matronly character, her union with Zeus 
being alluded to as imparting sanctity to the marriage tie. A 
comparison between the Choephori of Aischylus and the Hamlet 
of Shakspeare may serve to exhibit more strikingly the funda- 
mental difference between the ancient and modern drama. In 
both tragedies the father of the hero has been murdered, and the 
mother has married the murderer; in both, the son is urged by 
supernatural visitations to avenge the crime, and both are 
prompted by the same motives of disappointed ambition. In the 
ancient drama, however, the death of Agamemnon is represented 
as the vindication of a moral principle, violated in the person of 
Clytemnestra. Accordingly, when pleading for her life, she not 
only appeals to tlie filial reverence of her son, but also represents 
herself as having, by the death of her husband, accomplished the 
ends of divine justice. In the modern drama the murder of the 
king is represented as an act of pure wickedness; hence when 
Hamlet is summoned to avenge his father’s death, no external 
object which claims his reverence intervenes tu check his purpose. 
The hesitancy must, therefore, come from within; accordingly 
the collision is found not in opposing moral principles, but in the 
personal character of Hamlet. His soul is not organized to per~ 
petrate this deed of horror, consequently wavering in his resolu- 
tion, and overwhelmed with disgust at the world and at life, he 
perishes in the consummation of his revenge. So marvellous is 
the skill with which the character of Hamlet is drawn, so ab- 
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Cuorts oF ARGIVE ELDERS. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

THe Heratp TALTHysivs. 
AGAMEMNON. 

CasSANDRA, 

ARGISTHUS. 


[SceneE.—The royal palace in Anraos, the area in front 
adorned with statues of the gods. In the foreground an 
altar of APoLLO. The city, the mountains, and the sea, are 
seen in the distance over the building. The orchestra repre- 
sents the agora of the city, and ts adorned with statues of 
ZEvs, of APOLLO, of HERMES, and of other gods and heroes.) 


AGAMEMNON. 


[The WaTcHMAN is discovered reclining on the flat roof 
of the palace. ] 


WATOHMAN. 
I pray the gods deliv’rance from these toils, 
This year-long watch, which, prone on Atreus’ roof 
With head ensconced in arm, dog-like, I keep, 
Marking the confluence of nightly stars ; 
And those bright potentates who bring to men 
Winter and Summer, signal in the sky, 

{Both in their wane I view and when they rise. 
And for the beacon’s token now I watch, 

The blaze of fire, bearing from Troy a tale, 

{Tidings of capture ; for so proudly hopes 10 
A woman’s heart, with manly counsel fraught. 
Dew-drench’d and restless is my nightly couch, 

By dreams unvisited, for at my side, 
In place of Sleep stands Fear, and doth forbid, 
Save in unquiet rest, my lids to close; 
+ The obelisks refer to the conjectural emendations of the 
text at the end of each drama. 
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[inter in rank and file the Chorus of ARGIVE elders, each 
leering on his staff; during their slow and measured 
alvance they sing the following Ode, the conclusion of which 
brings them in Front of the stage. | 

Chorus. 
Lo the tenth year rolls apace 40 
Since Priam’s mighty challenger, - 
Lord Menelas and Atreus’ heir, 
Stalwart Atrids,—by Heaven’s grace 
Twin-throned, twin-sceptred,—o’er the sea 
Steer’d hence the Argive chivalry, 
Their warrior crews a thousand galleys bare. 


Fierce battle clang’d they from their breast, 
Like vultures, which, through paths of air, 
Scream, wheeling o’er their empty nest, 

By oarage of strong pennons driven, 50 
Missing the eyrie-watching care 

Of callow fledglings; but from heaven, 
Apollo, Pan, or Zeus, doth lend 

An ear attentive to the cry, 

Shrill-voiced, of birds, who share their sky, 
And doth upon the guilty send 

Erinnys, late-avenging pest. 


And so for her, by many woo’d, 

Doth Zeus, protector of the guest, 

’"Gainst Paris send th’ Atridan brood, 60 
And strife limb-wearying, knees earth-prese’d, 
The spear-shaft, rudely snapt in twain 

In war’s initial battle,—these 


6 Ajamemnon. 
Alike for Greeks and Trojans he decrees. 
As mustters stami, they stand ; the yet to be 
Must issae as ordain’d by destiny, 
Por nezther groans, nor lustral rain, 
Nor teardrops, can the wrath appease 
Of violated sanctities. 70 
Bat we, unhonour'd, age-oppress d, 
In that array uncounted, rest 
Upon these staves our child-hke frame ; 
In childhood and in age, the same, 
Life's current feebly sways the breast. 
His station Ares holds no more, 
Decrepit Eld, like phantom of the day, 
Powerless as infancy, with leafage hoar, 
Treads his three-footed way. 80 


[During the foregoing Ode, a female train bearing sacred 
vessels issues from the palace; CLYTEMNESTRA appears to 
offer sacrifice. The stage and orchestra exhibit the spectacle 
of altars Hazing with flames fed with ol. The Chorus sings 
the following Ode as st advances to take up tts usual position 
round the altar of Zeus, adorned with a statue of the god. } 


But royal Clytemnestra, thou 
Tyndarus’ daughter, what hast heard, 
Confiding in what tidings now 
Sendest thou round the altar-kindling word ? 
Of all the gods who guard the state, 
Whether Olympian, or of realms below, 
Or on our mart who kindly wait, 
With gifts the altars glow. 90 
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Of feudful jar, and mortal hate, 
By husband-fear unawed. 
For child-avenging wrath, with fear and fraud, 
Dread palace-warden, doth untiring wait.” 150 


Presaging from the way-side birds what Fate 
Hung o’er the royal house, the seer 
Peal’d forth his bodeful song ; 
Successes high, commingled with dark fear 
Before his vision throng. 
He weighs the adverse, the auspicious signs,* 
The issue thoughtfully divines, 
And prays fulfilment of the omens fair. 
Concordant with his prayer, 
Chant the dirge, uplift the wail! 
But may the right prevail! 
Zeus, whoe’er he be, this name 
If his sov’reign will do claim, 
By this title I address ; 
Weighing all, no power I know 
Save Zeus, if I aside would throw 164 
This groundless burthen of distress. 


He who mighty was of yore,t 
With all-defying boldness rife, 

t Whate’er he was, avails no more. 
The next, thrice vanquished in the strife, 
Hath also pass’d; but who the victor-strain 
To Zeus uplifts, true insight shall obtain. 


* I follow Dindorf in transposing this line. 
¢ The combatants probably are Uranus, father of Cronus, 
and Cronus, father of Zeus. 
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To sober thought Zeus paves the way, 170 
And wisdom links with pain, 

In sleep the anguish of remember’d ill 

Drops on the troubled heart; against their will, 
Rebellious men are tutor’d to be wise; 


tA grace I ween of the divinities, 


Who mortals from their holy seats arraign. 


E’en so the elder chief of Hellas’ train, 

No seer upbraiding, bow’d, with grief suppress’d, 

His soul to Fortune’s stroke; what time the host, 

In front of Chalcis, tossing off the coast 180 
Of wave-vex’d Aulis, linger’d, sore-distress’d, 

While gales, store-wasting, barr’d them from the main. 


Blasts, fraught with hunger and delay 
And evil-anchorage, from Strymon sweep,— 
Ruin to mortals ; with malignant power, 
Ruthless to ships and cordage, they 
Doubling the sojourn in the deep 
Wither the Grecian flower. 190 
But when in Dian’s name, the seer 
Peal’d forth a remedy more drear 
For the fell tempest ; the Atridan twain, 
Smiting on earth their sceptres, strove in vain 
To quell the rising tear. 


Then spake the elder chief ; to disobey 

Is hard, hard too if I my child must slay, 200 
My home’s fair treasure ;—doom severe,— 

With streams of virgin gore, the altar near, 
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_ Chorus. 
How queen! through unbelief I miss thy word. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. | 
Troy is in Argive hands; now speak I plain? 260 
Chorus. 
Joy, stealing o’er my heart, calls forth the tear. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
True, thy bright eye thy loyalty bewrays. 
Chorus. . 
Of these great tidings what the certain proof ? 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Warrant I have ;—how not? or Heaven deceives me. 
Chorus. 
Trusting, perchance, the augury of dreams ? 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
The fancies of the sleep-bound soul I heed not. 
Chorus. 
But hath some wingless rumour buoy’d thee up ? 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Thou chidest me as were I a young girl. 
Chorus. 
But since what time was Priam’s city spoil’d ? 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
This very night now bringing forth the day. 270 
Chorus. 


What messenger could travel with such speed ? 
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tThe live-long night, unsentinell’d like gods. 

If now the tutelary powers they fear, 

Who hold the conquer’d land, and spare their shrines, 330 
The victors shall not vanquish’d be in turn. _ 
But may no greedy passion seize the host 

To covet things unlawful, smit with gain. 

A safe return has yet to be secur’d, 

And half the double course is yet to run ; 

But if in sacrilege the host return, 

Wakeful may rise the sorrows of the slain 

For vengeance, though no sudden ill befal. 

These words from me, a woman, thou hast heard ; 

But may the good in overpoise prevail ! 340 
For with rich off'rings I have won this joy. 


Chorus. 


Like prudent man well hast thou spoken, lady.— 
But now that I thy certain proofs have heard, 
Duly I turn to invocate the gods, 

For no unworthy meed requites our toil. 
Hail, sovereign Zeus, and friendly Night 
Mistress of mighty glories, Hail ! 

Hurl’d is the net o’er Troya’s height, 
That neither age nor youth avail 350 
To overleap ; in hopeless thrall 

Vast ruin captures all. 
Zeus, guardian of the guest, 

Thee I adore ;— 
Wrought were those deeds at thy behest. 

The bow thou didst of yore 


bd 
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*Gainst Alexander strain, 
That nor too early nor too late, 
Nor shooting o’er the stars elate, 

The shaft might light in vain. 


That Zeus hath smote them we may trace ; 
As he had plann’d, he shaped the end ; 360 
Yet gods supernal (some pretend) 
Heed not when men their sanctities deface. 
Such miscreant doth kindred claim 
With reprobates, a godless race, 
{Breathing fierce war’s unhallow’d flame. 
Wealth in excess breeds mischief, and o’erturns 
The balance of the constant mind ; 370 
No tower of strength shall he in riches find 
Who Justice’ mighty altar rudely spurns. 


For Frenzy, fraught with deadly bane 
To unborn ages, sways the recreant will; 
Against the mischief cure is vain ; 
Baleful shines forth the flagrant ill ; 380 
Like spurious coin, his metal base 
Use and the touchstone bring to light, 
Who, boy-like, to a wingéd bird gives chase, 
And whelms his native soil in hopeless night. 
His orisons the gods disclaim, 
But sweep to doom the sinful wight 
Practised in guile ;—thus Paris came 
To Atreus’ halls ;—The friendly board 390 
He shamed, the consort luring from her lord. 
c 
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Each household keeps in faithful ken 

The loved ones to the battle sent ; 

But back receives, for living men, 
Their arms and ashes, sad equivalent. 


For Mars, who traffics not in gold, 
But flesh of man, the scales doth hold 
In battle of the spear. 
From [lion, back to sorrowing friends, 
Rich dust, fire-purified, he sends, 
And wash’d with many a tear. 
To their embrace, hearsed in sepulchral urn, 
Ashes, not men, return. 430 
Weeping, each hero’s praise they tell ; 
How one excell’d in strife ; 
And how in war one nobly fell, 
Waged for another's wife. 
Breathing such murmurs, jealous hate 
Doth on the Atridan champions wait. 
Achaians, cast in fairest mould, 
Entomb’d ‘neath Llion’s wall, 
The foughten shore now firmly hold, 440 
The hostile sod their pall. 


Direful the people’s voice attuned to hate, 
As ban of public doom. 

Anxious of heart I now await 
What night still shrouds in gloom ; 

For blind to deeds of blood the gods are not. 
In Time the gloomy brood of Night 
With slow eclipse reverse his lot, 
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Who Fortune reareth in despite 
Of Justice. Reft of succour lies 450 
The man whom Heav’n abandons. Men’s loud praise 
Is bodeful ever ; ’gainst their eyes 
Zeus hurls his blinding rays. _ 
But may ungrudged success be mine! 
No city-spoiler let me be! 
Nor, subject to another, pine 
Myself in slavery. 


Borne by the joy-announcing flame 
Swift through the town the tidings fly ; 460 
But whether true who may proclaim, 
Or not a heavenly lie? 
For who so childish, so distraught, 
To warm his spirit at the beacon’s glow, 
When other news, with evil fraught, 
His joy may change to woe? 
"Tis woman’s way the boon, ere seen, to prize ; 
Too credulous, her fancy open les 
To rumour’s rapid inroad, but the fame 470 
Publish’d by women quickly dies. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Soon shall we know whether the signal fires, © 
The swift relays of courier-light be true, 
Or whether, dreamlike, they beguiled our minds 
With grateful splendour ;— Yonder, from the coast, 
A herald comes, shaded with laurel boughs ; 
While Clay’s twin-brother, thirsty Dust, attests 
That neither voiceless, nor the mountain pine 
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Tiluming, will he tell a tale in smoke ; 480 
No,—either will his voice announce more joy, 
Or,—but ill-omen’d words I deprecate. 

Be omens fair with fair assurance crown’d ! 


Chorus. 
May he who ’gainst the state breathes other prayer, 
First reap the fruit of his malignant thought. 


[Enter Herald. | 


Herald. 
Oh soil of Argos, oh my native land, 
In light of this tenth year to thee I come; 
While many a hope hath fail’d me, this survives, 
For ne’er I counted, dying here, to share 
Belovéd sepulture in Argive soil. 490 
Now hail, O earth, bright sunlight, hail, and Zeus, 
[Here the Herald salutes the statues of 
the gods in the orchestra. | 
Supreme o’er Argos, thou too, Pythian king, 
With thy fell darts assailing us no more ;— 
Let it suffice that on Scamander’s banks 
Thy mien was hostile ;—here, Apollo, lord, 
Be thou the Saviour,—be the Healer, thou! 
Ye Gods of Council, all, I now invoke, 
Thee, my protector, Hermes, Herald dear, 
Glory of Heralds ;—Heroes, demigods, 
Who sent us on our way, now welcome back, 
Propitious, this poor remnant of the spear. 500 


(He turns to the stuge.| 
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Hail royal palace! roofs belovéd, hail ! 

Ye seats august, ye powers that front the sun, 

If e’er of yore, now, with those cheerful eyes 

Receive in state the monarch absent long, 

For he returns from darkness, bringing light 
Common to you and all assembled here, 

Lerd Agamemnon ; welcome, as beseems, 

Him who with mattock of avenging Zeus 

Hath Dion razed, her under-soil uptorn. 

Quench’d are the fanes, the altars of the gods, 510 
And of the total land the seed is crush’d. 

Such yoke round Troy hath Atreus’ elder son 
Fasten’d, and lo! blest by the gods, he comes 

Of living men most worthy of renown. 

Nor Paris now, nor his accomplice-state, 

Their crime may vaunt as greater than their woe. 
Cast in a suit for rapine and for theft, 

His surety forfeit, he to utter doom 

Hath mow’d his natal home. Thus Priam’s sons 
With twofold forfeit have atoned their crime. 520 


Chorus. 
Hail to thee, herald of Achaia’s host! 


Herald. 
So please the gods, I grudge not now to die. 


Chorus. 
Love for thy native land hath tried thy heart ? 


Herald. 
So tried that from mine eyes fall tears of joy. 
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Chorus. 
Sweet the heart-sickness that o’ercame you thus. © 
Herald. 
The key I lack which may thy words unlock. 
Chorus. 
Smit with desire for those who long’d for you. 
Herald. 
Hath Argos, then, yearn’d for the yearning host? 
Chorus. 
Ay, so that oft from darken’d soul I groan’d. 
Herald. 
Whence this sad gloom, abhorrent to the host? 530 
Silence I long have held bale’s safest cure. 
Herald. 
How! Fearedst aught.in absence of thy lords ? 
Chorus. 
To die was oft my wish as whilom thine. 
Herald. 


Well ended, all is well. In lapse of time 

Happy and adverse lot must intermix ; 

For who, save gods, may boast of lengthen’d years 

Free from disastrous chance? Were I to tell 

The hardships, toils, and perils of the ship, 

Whence, seldom landing, wretched was our couch, 
{What hour exempt from service and from groans? 540 
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Chorus. _ 
Behold! The queen herself hath tutor’d thee; 
Decorous words her clear interpreters. 
But tell me, Herald, touching Menelas, » 
Doth he in safety homeward with the host 
Hither return, prince to his country dear ? 


Herald. 
False news were I to tell, in flatt’ring terms, 
Not long would friends enjoy the fair deceit. 


Chorus. 
Mightest thou speak auspicious words yet true! 
That here they sunder’d are is all too plain. 


Herald, 
The man is vanish’d from th’ Achaian host ; 
Himself and galley. No untruth I tell. 


Chorus. 
Steering ahead from Troy ? or hath a storm, 
A common terror, snatched him from the host? 610 


Herald. 
Like skilful archer thou hast hit the mark; 
And hast in brief declared a mighty woe. 


Chorus. 
Say, doth the voice of other mariners 
Report of him as living, or as dead ? 


Herald. 
Not one so knoweth as to speak his doom, 
Save the bright Sun, feeder of teeming earth. 
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From Hymen’s curtain’d bower she fled. 
While Titan zephyr swell’d her sail, 
Swift on her galley’s viewless trail, 
Full many a shielded hunter sped, 
Till, in a quarrel red with gore, 

Their barks they moor at Simois’ leafy shore. 


"T'was wrath, with purpose pre-ordain’d, 

That to unhappy Ilion brought 

The dear alliance, dearly bought, 

Requiting late the board profaned, © 

And hearth-protecting Zeus disdain’d ; 
Vengeance thus wreaking on the guilty throng, 
Bold choristers of Hymeneal song. 


But hush’d is now the nuptial lay 

The joyous bridemen’s glad refrain ;— 

And I[lion’s towers, with sorrow grey, 

Have learn’d a new, a doleful strain ;— 
Calling on Paris’ luckless marriage-bed, 
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With groans, she weeps her sons to slaughter led. 


So once did wight incautious rear 

A suckling lion, for the breast 

Still yearning, to the house a pest. 
Tame in life’s early morning, dear 

To childhood, and by Eld caress’d. 
Carried full oft in fondling play, 

Like to a babe in arms he lay ; 

The hand with winning glances woo’d, 
And hunger-stricken, fawn’d for food. 
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But time the temper doth bewray 

Inherent in his race. Due meed 

Of gentle nurture to repay, 

Rending the flocks with cruel greed, 

Unbidden he prepares the feast, 710 
And mars with gory stain the halls. 

Resistless, dire, athirst for prey, 

The pest the menial train appals, 

"d for the house by Heaven, fell Até’s priest. 


So came, fond Ilion to beguile, 


The soul of breathless calm, in evil hour ;— 
The eye’s soft arrow, love’s soul-piercing flower, 720 
Fair ornament of wealth ;—but, woe the while, 
Swerving aside, ere long she wrought 

To wedlock-hopes a bitter end; 
To Priam’s offspring, mischief-fraught, 

Kvil ally, evil friend. 

By hospitable Zeus escorted, lo ! 
She sped, dire Fury, bridal Woe. 


Lives among men this saw, voiced long ago ; 


66 


Success consummate breeds apace, 


Nor childless dies, but to the race 730 
From prosperous Fortune springeth cureless Woe.” 
Apart I hold my solitary creed. ) 
Prolific truly is the impious deed ; 


Like to the evil stock, the evil seed ; 


But to the upright house, for aye, 
Endures a noble progeny. 
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{But ancient outrage, soon or late, 
When strikes the hour ordain’d by Fate, 740 
New outrage breeds, in human ill 
Wild wantoner for aye, until 
In Até’s halls, a second brood, 
Like to the parents, sees the light: 
Frenzy unbridled, unsubdued, 
And Boldness, fierce with godless might. 


But Justice doth the smoky cell 
Dlumine with celestial sheen, 
And loves with honest worth to dwell ; 
Riches amass’d with hands unclean 750 
Forsaking with averted eyes, 
To holy Innocence she flies ;— 
Wealth she despiseth, falsely stamp’d with praise, 
And to their fated issue all things sways. 


[Enter warriors and captives ; at last AGAMEMNON appears, 
seated on a chariot with CassaNDRA at his side; soon after 
CLYTEMNESTRA, accompanied by female attendants, issues 
from the palace. | 


Chorus. 


Hail, royal lord! Stormer of Lion, hail ! 

Scion of Atreus! How so frame my speech 
As neither to o’ershoot the mark, nor fail 

The goal of loving compliment to reach? 760 
For many men, transgressing right, there be 

Who semblance place above reality. 
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Glory resoundeth ; an untainted mind 

Is Heaven’s best gift; him only call we blest 

Who ends in fair prosperity his days. 

If thus I bear myself I need not fear. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Against my settled purpose speak not thus. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Deem not my sober purpose I will mar. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Thou mightest thus to act have vow'd in fear. 


AGAMEMNON. 
Final and sure my word as man e’er spake. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Victor, what thinkest thou had Priam done ? 
AGAMEMNON. 
He verily, I trow, had trod the purple. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Yet fear not thou the censure of the crowd. 
AGAMEMNON. 
Yet hath the people’s rumour mighty power. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Life envy-free is life unenviable. ~ 


AGAMEMNON. 
"Tis not for woman to be fond of strife. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Bat it becomes the fortunate to yield. 
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But now it raves; no cheering rays 
My anguish’d spirit knows, 

And hopeless to unravel Fate’s dark maze 1000 
With fiery ardour glows. 


[ Hnter CLYTEMNESTRA, stepping hastily out of the palace. ] 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Come thou too in, Cassandra, thee I mean ; 
For not in wrath Zeus placed thee in our house, 
A sharer in our lustral rites to stand, 
With many slaves beside his household altar. 
Now from this car descend ; be not too proud, 
For e’en Alcmena’s son,—-so runs the tale, 
Sold as a slave, endured the forceful yoke ; 
But if such fate befal thee, great the boon 
Heirs of ancestral wealth to own as lords; 1010 
For upstarts, beyond hope who fortune reap, 
These reckless are, and cruel to their slaves. 
How we are minded towards thee, thou hast heard. 


Chorus. 
Thee in clear words she hath address’d, and thon, 
Mesh’d as thou art within the toils of Fate, 
Yield if thou canst ; mayhap thou wilt not yield. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Nay, an she be not, swallow-like, possess’d 
Of an unknown, barbaric tongue, my words, 
Reaching her mind, must move her to comply. 
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Chorus. 
Follow! She counsels for thy need the best: 1054 
Be thou persuaded ;—leave thy chariot-seat. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


No leisure have I here before the gates 

To linger ; for, beside the central hearth, 

The victims wait the sacrificial fire ; 

A favour that our fondest hopes transcends. 

And thou, if thou wilt share our rite, be quick ;— 
But if, poor fool, thou canst not catch my word, 
In place of voice, speak with barbarian hand. 


Chorus. 
A clear interpreter the stranger needs : 
Savage she seems, like creature newly caught. 1030 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ay, she is mad; to her distemper’d thoughts 
She listens ; from a newly-captured town 
She cometh here, nor knows the yoke to bear, 
Till quell’d in foam the passion of her blood. 
But words [ll waste no more, thus to be scorn’d. 
| East. 


Chorus. 


For me, I pity her; I cannot blame ; 
Come, wretched sufferer, this car forsake ; 
Yield to necessity, hansel the yoke. 
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CASSANDRA. Srr. a’. 
Ah me! alas! ye gods and earth! os 
Apollo, O Apollo! 1040 
Chorus. 


Why raise for Loxias these cries of bale? 
Not he the god to need the mourner’s wail. 


CassaNDRBA. ANT. a. 
Ah me! alas! ye gods and earth! 
Apollo! O Apollo! 


Chorus. 
Once more she calleth with ill-omen’d cry, 
The god who hath no part in misery. 


CassANDRA. Str. £. 
Apollo, O Apollo! ) 
' Thou way-god! my destroyer! 
Once more. thou hast destroy’d me utterly. 


Chorus. 
She seems about to augur her own ills; 1050 
Heaven's breathing e’en in bonds her spirit fills. 


' Cassanpra. Ant. ff. 
Apollo, O Apollo! 
Thou way-god! my destroyer ! 
Ah, whither hast thou led me? to what roof? 
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Chorus. 


To the Atreidan; an thou dost not know 
I tell thee; thou lt not say it is not so. 


CassANDRA. Srr. y. 
Ah! Ah! 
In very sooth a heaven-detested house! 
Privy to halters, and to kindred gore ; 
A human shambles with blood-reeking floor. 1060 


Chorus. 
Keen-scented seems the stranger, like a hound; 
Ay, and the blood she’s tracking will be found. 


CassANDRA. ANT. y’. 
Ah! Ah! 
Trust-worthy vouchers have we here! 
These babes, who weep their death-wound, faith inspire, 
Their roasted members eaten by their sire! 


Chorus. 
Thy fame oracular hath reach’d our ear ; 
But certes we require no prophet here. 


CassANDRA, Srr. &. 
Ye gods! what crime is hatching? What fell blow 
Mighty and strange? Mischief beneath this roof 1070 
Is plotted ; all incurable the woe, 
To friends unbearable! Help stands aloof. 


_ Chorus, 
Dark are these oracles ; the first I knew; 
For them the city voucheth wholly true. 
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CASSANDRA. Anv. 8. 
Ah wretch, the deed wilt dare! with guile ' 
She in the bath her wedded mate doth cheer ; 
How speak the end? *T will soon be here: 
Hand after hand is lifted ; woe the while. 1080 


Chorus. 
I comprehend her not; this mystic lore, 
These blear-eyed oracles perplex me sore. 


CassANDRA. St. €. 
Woe! woe! Look! look! What see I there? 
Is it, ye gods, a net of hell ? 
But, lo! the wife is here the snare, 
Co-murderer. Now o’er the loathéd rite 
Let the dread brood of night 
Wath rage unglutted the loud chorus swell! 


Chorus. Sr. s. 

What Fury ’gainst this house doth summon? What, 
The shriek to raise? Such utt’rance cheers me not. 

Pallid through every vein ~ 1090 

Blood to my heart doth run, 

Which to the battle slain 

Quencheth life’s sun ; 

But Até comes amain. 
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CassaNDRA. ANT. €. 
Hold! hold! Woe! woe! The heifer there 
Keep from the bull. In meshes fell 
{Of black-woof'd garb entangled,—guileful snare,— 
Catching,—she smites him dead ;— 
Prone in his watery bed 
He falls. The laver’s guileful doom I tell. 


Chorus. ANT. s. 
I boast not to be skill’d in auguries, 
Yet mischief here I cannot but surmise. 1100 
Through spells to man below 
What grateful cheer is sent ? 
Their wordy arts from human woe 
Breed dark presentiment. 


CassANDRA. Sr. ¢. 
Woe! woe! my wretched ill-starr’d lot! 
Wailing another's fate mine own I mourn ; 
Why hast thou led me hither, all forlorn, 
Unless with thee to perish ? Wherefore not? 


Chorus. Sr. 1 
Thou rt frenzy-stricken, by a god possess’d, 
And tuneless quirest forth thy doom, 1110 


Like nightingale, with dusky plume 
Sateless of song. From heart oppress’d, 
Ceaseless her Itys, Itys, flows, 

Her life bewailing, rich alone in woes. 
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CassANDRA. Ant. £. 
Woe! woe! Shrill nightingale, array’d 
In pluméd shape, by hands divine ; 
Sweet life, unmarr’d by tears, is thine: 
But me awaits the double-edgéd blade. 


Chorus. ANT. 7. 
Whence hast thou these prophetic throes, 
Rushing athwart thy soul, in vain ? 1120 


Why body forth these direful woes, 

Chanting aloud thy shrill-voiced strain ? 
Whence cometh to thy soul 

Of prophecy the dark, ill-omen’d goal ? 


yuA Cassanpea. Sr. &. 

Oh, nuptial eT, 4Oh, nuptial rite! 

Of Paris, fraught with doom ; 
Scamander, whence my fathers drank, 
Nourish’d of yore upon thy bank, 

I throve in youthful bloom. 
Me now Cocytus and the streams of night 1130 
To augur on their dismal shores invite. 


Chorus. — Sre. 
What thought hast utter’d all too clear? 
An infant might interpret here. 
Smitten within am I with gory sting, 
The while thy bird-like cry to hear 
My heart doth wring. 
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CassaNDRA. Ant. @. 
Oh, deadly coil! oh, deadly coil 
Of Ilion, doom’d to fall! 
Alas the flower-cropping kine 
Slain by my father at the shrine ; 
To save her sacred wall! 1140 
But cure was none: she perish’d; vain the toil! 
I too, soul-kindled, soon shall press the soil. 


Chorus. ANT. i. 
This tallies with thy former strain ; 
Sure some ill demon smites thy brain, 
And falling on thee moves thee thus to tell 
In piteous chant thy doleful pain. 
The end I cannot spell. 


CassANDRA, 
In sooth the oracle no more shall peer 
Forth from a veil, like newly wedded bride ; 1150 
But flashing on the soul, like wind that blows 
Sunward, it dasheth ’gainst the orient beams 
A mighty surge that doth this grief o’ertop. 
No more through dark enigmas will I teach ! 
And bear me witness, how in eager chase 
The track I scent of crimes wrought long ago. 
For from this roof departeth never more 
A choir, concordant but unmusical, 
To evil tuned. Ay, drunk with human blood, 
And by the draught made bold, within these halls 1160 
Abides a rout, not easy to eject, 
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Of sister furies ; lodged within these walls 

They chant in chorus the primeval curse. 

Hostile to him his brother’s couch who trod, 

In turn they tell their loathing. Have I miss’d? 
Or, like true archer, have I hit the mark ? 

Or juggler am I, knocking at the door, 

Seeress of falsehood ; witness bear on oath 

That of these halls the hoary crimes I know. 


Chorus. 
And how can oath be healer of a woe 
Inherent in the race? Yet marvel I 1170 
That, nurtured o’er the sea, thou canst describe 
A foreign city as though native there. 
Cassanpra. 
Loxias, the seer, me with this grace endow’d. 


Chorus. 


How! passion-smitten was he, though a god ? 


” Cassawpra. 
Till now it shaméd me to speak of this. 
Chorus. 
All in prosperity are over-nice. 
CassANDRA. 


Love-wrestler was he, warm his favour breathed. 


Chorus. 
Came yo in course to rite conjugial ? 
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CassaNDRA. 
To Loxias I gave, but broke, my word. 


Chorus. 
Already of the prophet’s lore possess’d ? 1180 


CassaNDBA. 
E’en then, I told the citizens their woes. 


Chorus. 


How then by wrath of Loxias unharm‘d ? 


CASSANDRA. 
No credence won I after this offence. 


Chorus. 
To us thy oracles seem all too true. 


CASSANDRA. 
Woe! woe! alas! once more the direful toil 
Of faithful augury doth rack my soul, 
Smiting with doomful presage; yonder, look, 
See ye these children? In the courts they sit, 
Like dreamy phantoms ;—mark them, forth they stan 
Holding within their hands their proper flesh,— 
Detested banquet, tasted by their sire. 
Ay, hence it is that the avenger waits; 
A recreant lion, wallowing in bed, 
A stay-at-home, doth plot ’gainst him who comes, 
My master (for the yoke I needs must bear). 
The naval leader, leveller of Troy, 
He knows not that the fell she-dog, whose tongue 
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Spoke words of guileful welcome, long drawn out, 
Like lurking Até, will achieve his doom. 1200 
Such things she dares; the female slays the male! 
Her,—what detested monster may I name 

And hit the mark? Some basilisk, or Scylla, 
Dwelling in cavern’d rocks, to mariners 

‘Fierce ruin ? Dam of Hades, breathing forth, 

Against her dearest, curse implacable ? 

What triumph-notes exultantly she raised, 

All daring one, as in the turn of fight, 

Feigning to gratulate his safe return ! 

What boots it whether I persuade or no ? 1210 
The doom’d must come ; e’er long to pity moved, 

Me thou wilt own a prophetess too true. 


Chorus. 
Thyestes’ banquet of his children’s flesh, 
I knew and shudder’d at; fear takes my soul 
To hear the horror, no mere imagery :— 
The rest I heard, but follow not the track. 


CassANDRA. 
On Agamemnon dead soon shalt thou look. 
Chorus. 
Lull, poor forlorn one, thy ill-omen’d tongue. 
CassANDRA. 


But there’s no Peon for this prophecy. 


Chorus. 
If be it must ; but may it never be! 1220 
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CassANDRA. 
The while thou prayest, theirs it is to slay. 


Chorus. 
What man deviseth this accurséd deed ? 


CassaANDRA. 
Then much thou errest from mine oracle. 


Chorus. 
Ay, for the plotter’s scheme to me is dark. 


CassaNDRA. 
And yet the Grecian tongue too well I know. 


Chorus. 
And Pythian oracles, though hard to spell. 


CassaNDRA. 
Ah, this prophetic fire! It seizes me. 
Woc! woe! Lycéan god! Apollo! Woe! 
The biped lioness, that with the wolf 
In absence of the noble lion couch’d, 1230 
Will slaughter me, her victim, and as one 
Poison who mixeth, she my doom will add 
To crown her vengeance; whetting ’gainst her lord 
The murd’rous knife, she boasteth to exact 
His death, as payment for escorting me. 
Why longer wear this scorn-provoking gear, 
Sceptre, and wreath prophetic round my neck? 
Thee I will shatter ere myself am doom’d. 
Hence to destruction I will follow soon; 
Others, instead of me, enrich with woes. 
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Behold, Apollo’s self doth strip me bare 1240 
Of the prophetic robe; coldly he gazed 

The while, in consecrated garb array’d, 

To friends and foes a laughter I became : 

Vagrant yclept, poor hunger-stricken wretch, 

Like strolling mountebank, I bare it all; 
And now the seer (his vengeance wreak’d on me 
The seeress) calls me to this deadly fate. 
My father at the altar fell, but me 

The slaughter-block awaits, and reeking knife. 
Yet not unhonour’d of the gods we fall ; 1250 
For other champion of our cause shall come, 

Seed matricidal, venger of his sire. 

The exile, from his native land estranged, 
Returns, this vengeance for his friends to crown. 
For lo, the gods a mighty oath have sworn, 

That his slain father’s corpse shall lead him home. 
But why, an alien here, pour I my wail ? 

When that I first have seen my [lion fare 

As fared it hath, and they who won the town 

In sorry plight, through judgment of the gods. 1260 
Til go! Tido! I will endure to die. 

These gates, as gates of Hades, I adjure, 

One prayer I offer, mortal be the stroke ; 

Free from convulsive throes, in easy death, 

While ebbs my life-blood, may I close mine eyes. 


Chorus. 


Oh woman, thou, most wretched, and most wise ; 
Lengthy thy speech hath been ; but if thou know’st 
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Truly thine own sad doom, how walkest thou 
Like heaven-led victim, boldly to the altar ? 


CassANDRA. 
There’s no escape; brief respite, nothing more. 1270 


Chorus. 
Yet to be last is gain at least of time. 


CASSANDRA. 
The day is come, small profit were in flight. 


Chorus. | 
Well, patient art thou, and of dauntless mind. 


CASSANDRA. 
Yet dear to mortals is a glorious death. 
Chorus. 
By Fortune’s minions are such words unheard. 
CassANDRA. 
Alas, my sire, for thee and thy brave sons ! 
[She suddenly starts bach. 
Chorus. 
What may this mean? What terror drives thee back? 
CassANDRA. 
Faugh! faugh! 
Chorus. 


Why this disgust, unless some horror scare thee ? 


. CassANDBA. 
Blood-reeking murder breatheth from these halls. 1280 
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. Chorus. 
How so? ’Tis but the sacrificial scent. 


CASSANDRA. 
*Tis such a breath as issues from the tomb. 


Chorus. 
No Syrian perfume for the house thou boastest. 


CassANDRA. 
Well! I will go, within these palace halls 
To wail mine own and Agamemnon’s doom. 
Enough of life! Strangers! Alas! Alas! 
Yet quail I not, as birdé at the brake, 
With idle dread ; in this my vouchers be 
When, in my place, woman for woman dies, 
And when for man ill-wedded, man shall fall. 1290 
Dying, this hospitable grace I crave. 


Chorus. ° 
Poor wretch! Thy fateful doom my pity moves. 


CassaNDBA. 
Once more I fain would speak, but not to pour 
Mine own sad dirge; thee, Holy Sun, I call, 
Looking my last upon thy beams, I pray 
That my avengers pay my murd’rers back, 
Requiting me, poor slave, their easy prey. 
Alas, for man’s estate! If Fortune smile, 
A shadow may o’erturn it; should she frown, 
A moisten’d spunge the picture doth destroy. 1800 
More than the first this doom my pity moves. 

| ant into the palace. 
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Chorus. 
With boundless greed elate 
Men clutch the gifts of Fate! 
Where Envy pointeth, no one bars the door, 
And cries, “ Approach no more.” 


So to our king the gods have given 

To capture Troy ;—Beloved of Heaven 

Home he returns ;—but must he now 

Atone for blood shed long ago, 

And, death with death requiting, bow 
To appease the shades below,— 1310 

What mortal these things hearing prayeth not 
That he were born to scathless lot ? 


AGAMEMNON. 
[In the palace. 


Woe’s me! I’m’ smitten with a deadly blow. 


Chorus. 
1, Hush! Wounded unto death who lifts this cry ? 


AGAMEMNON. 
Woe’s me! Again! a second time I’m struck. 


Chorus. (In excitement and dismay.) 


u. By the groaning of the monarch 
Wrought methinks is now the deed. 


m1. But together taking counsel, 
Weave we now some prudent scheme. 


Ty, 


<1 


VI. 


xv. 


Agamemnon. 


I advise to call the townsfolk 
Hither to the house for help. 


. Rather let us enter quickly,— 


By the newly dripping weapon 
To bring home this shameless deed. 


I, assenting, vote for action, 
For the time brooks no delay. 


. That is certain, for these preludes 


Threaten bondage to the State. 


. Ay! we linger ;—thoughts of dalliance 


Underneath their feet they trample, 
Neither sleep they at their task. 


What to counsel here I know not ;— 
’Gainst the guilty we must plot. 


So deem I, since words are futile, 
To restore the dead to life. 


. Shall we life endure ’neath rulers 
Who these halls have fill’d with shame ? 


Past endurance! Milder doom were 
Death than bear the tyrant’s yoke. 


. From these outcries may we augur 


Surely that the man is dead ? 


. We must know ere we can argue ; 


Knowledge differs from surmise. 


I too vote that we discover 
Plainly how Atrides fares. 


oT 


1320 


1330 


1340 
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He, who once crown’d the bowl of household ills 
: With curses, drains it now on his return. 


Chorus. 


We marvel at thy tongue, how bold thy speech 13870 
Who makest so thy vaunt, woman o’er man. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
As witless woman are ye proving me ; 
But I with steadfast heart, to you who know, 
Proclaim,—and whether ye will praise or blame, 
It recks me not,—this man is Agamemnon,— 
My husband, but a corpse, of this right hand 
The righteous handiwork ;—so stands the case. 


Chorus. 
What mischief, O woman, what earth-nurtured bane 
Hast tasted, what draught from the sea’s briny deep, 1380 
That curses, folk-mutter’d, of loathing and hate, 
Like incense of death on thy head thou dost heap ? 
Sheer hast thou smitten, and sheer hast thou slain, 
So outlaw’d be thou from the State ! 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Me thou dost doom to exile,—to endure 

The people’s hate, their curse deep-mutter’d,—thou, 

Who ’gainst this man of yore hadst naught to urge. 

He, all unmoved, as though brute life he quench’d, 

The while his fleecy pastures teem’d with flocks, 

His own child slaughter’d ;—charm for Thracian blasts ; 1890 
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Of all my travail throes to me most dear. 

Him shouldst thou not have chased from land and home, 
Just guerdon for foul deed? Stern judge thou art 
When me thou dost arraign ;—but, mark my words, 
(Nerved as I am to threat on equal terms,) 

If with strong hand ye conquer me, then rule ;— 

But if high Heaven decree the opposite, 

Though late, shall ye, to sober sense, be school’d. 


Chorus. 
Oh haughty of spirit, as raveth thy mind 
"Neath blood-reeking Fortune,—thy boasting is high ;— 14 
The while on thy forehead glares forth to the sight, 
The red cloth of blood that for vengeance doth ery ;— 
Reft of thy friends thou hereafter shalt find - 
That death-blow shall death-blow requite. 
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Now hearken ye to this my solemn oath ;— 
By the accomplish’d vengeance of my child, 
By Até, by Erinnys, unto whom 

I slew this man,— Expectancy for me 

Treads not the halls of Fear, while on my hearth, 1410 
Xgisthus, kind as heretofore, burns fire ;— 
For he of boldness is no puny shield. 

There lies the outrager of me, his wife, 
Minion to each Chryseis under Troy, 

Here too his captive, dream-interpreter, 

His prophetess, and faithful concubine, 

At sea who shared with him the sailor's bench. 
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Not unrequited have they wrought, for lo, 

Prone lieth he, and she, his paramour, 

Having in swanlike fashion breathed her last, 1420 
Her dying wail, lies there, and by her death 

With keener relish crowns my nuptial bliss. 


Chorus. 
Oh mi ght some sudden Fate 
Not tether’d to a weight 
Of couch-enchaining anguish, hither waft 
The boon of endless sleep! 
For our dear king we weep,— 
In woman’s cause of yore, 
Full many a pang who bore, 
And now lies smitten by a woman’s craft. 


Woe! frenzied Helen, woe! 14380 
Through thee alone, through one, 
What numbers were undone, 
What havoc dire ’neath Tlion thou hast wrought. 
And now blood’s heirloom, Strife, 
With husband-murder rife, 
Through thee to full perfection hath been brought. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Bow’d beneath sorrow’s weight, 
Invoke not deadly Fate, 
Nor in thine anger Helen thus arraign, 1440 
As though through her, through one, 
Fell many a Danaan son ;— 
She-man-destroyer, working cureless bane ! 
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Chorus. 
Demon, who now dost fall 
Ruthless on Atreus’ hall 
Making the twin Tantalide thy prey, 
{Through woman’s frenzied breast, 
By thy dread might possessed 


Gnawing my heart, thou dost confirm thy sway. 


Like bodeful raven hoarse, 
She standeth o’er the corse, 
And chants exulting her discordant lay. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ay now thy speech in sooth 
Runs even with the truth, 
Calling the thrice-dread demon of this race; 
For in their veins is nursed, 
By him, the quenchless thirst 
For blood ; ere pales the trace 
Of ancient gore, new murder flows apace. 


Chorus. 


Mighty the demon, dire his hate, 
Whom here thou boastest to preside ; 
Alas! ill-omen’d praise of Fate, 
Baneful and still unsatisfied ! 

Alas! ’Tis Zcus, in will, in deed, 
Sole cause, sole fashioner ; for say 
What comes to mortals undecreed 


By Zeus, what here, that owneth not his sway ? 


Woe! woe! 


1450 


1460 
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My king! my king! how weep thy death? 

How voice my heart-felt grief? Thou liest there 
Entangled in the spider’s guileful snare ; 

In impious toils, thou gaspest forth thy breath. 1470 


Woe! woe! To death betray’d, 
Sped by the two-edged blade, 
On servile couch now ignominious laid. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Dost boast as mine this deed ? 
Then wrongly thou dost read, 

+To count me Agamemnon’s wife ;—for know, 
Appearing in the mien 
Of this dead monarch’s queen, 

The old Atridan Fury dealt the blow ;— 
Venging the horrid feast, 1480 
For the slain babes, as priest, 

The full-grown victim now he layeth low. 


Chorus. 


That thou art guiltless of this blood 
Who will attest ? Yet by thy side, 
Haply, as thy accomplice, stood 
The Fury who doth here preside. 
Through streams of kindred gore 
Presseth grim Ares on to claim 
Requital for the deed of shame ;— 
The clotted blood of babes devour’d of yore.- 1490 
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Woe! Woe! 

My king! my king! how weep thy death ? 
How voice my heartfelt grief? Thou liest there 
Entangled in the spider’s guileful snare, 

In impious toils thou gaspest forth thy breath. 


Woe! woe! to death betray’d, 
Sped by the two-edg’d blade, 
On servile couch now ignominious laid. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


By no unjust decree 

Perish’d this man, for he 1500 
Murder most foul and strange enacted here :— 

His proper child he slew, 

Sweet bud from me that grew, 
Iphigenia, wept with many a tear. 

Foul quittance for foul deed ;— 

He reap’d the sword’s due meed, 
Hence no proud boast from him let Hades hear ! 


Chorus. 


Perplex’d I am, bewilder’d sore, 

Totters the house, escape is vain ; 1510 
I dread the plashing of the crimson rain 

That shakes these walls ;—it drips no more ;— 

Falleth in gushing shower the gore. 

And bent on mischief, Fate anew 

On other whetstones, whetteth vengeance due. 
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Earth! Earth! oh hadst thou been 
My shroud ere I had seen 
Him in the silver-sided laver prone! 
Who will inter him? Who the cry intone ? 
So hardy thou? Wilt thou who didst assail 1520 
Thy husband’s life, thyself uplift the wail, 
With graceless grace thy outrage to atone ? 
Who will pronounce, weeping with honest grief, 
The funeral praises of the god-like chief? 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Not thine the task to counsel here. 

By us he fell: this man we slew; 

Ours be it to inurn him too. et 1530 
Borne from the palace, o’er the bier 

Shall sound no notes of wajling ;—no, 

But by Cocytus’ rapid flow 

Iphigenia him shall meet; 

His daughter, as beseemeth, arms shall throw 

Around her father, and with kisses greet. 


Chorus. 


Taunt answers taunt; a riddle hard to read :— 
Spoil’d be the spoiler ; who sheds blood must bleed. 
While Zeus surviveth shall this law survive. 1540 
Doer must suffer; ’tis the Fates’ decree ; | 

Who from the house the fated curse may drive ? 

The race is welded to calamity. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ay! now on Truth thou dost alight! 
I with the demon of this race— ° 
The Pleisthenid—an oath will plight. 
My doom, though grievous, I embrace. 
But for the rest, hence let him haste! 
Another mansion let him waste 1550 
By kindred murder. For myself, 
When from these halls blood-frenzy I have chased, 
Small pittance shall I crave of worldly pelf. 


[Enter AKGIsTHUS, arrayed in royal robes, and with armed 
attendants. | 


ALGISTHUS. 
Hail, joyous light of justice-bearing day ! 
That the Olympian gods, judges of men, 
Mark earthly guilt now wel] may I aver, 
Seeing this man (to me a welcome sight) 
Prone in the Furies’ death-robe ;— paid the debt 
Of deeds, devised, and compass’d by his sire. 1560 
For Atreus, Argos’ ruler, this man’s father, 
Did from the city and his home expel 
Thyestes, rival in the sovereignty, — 
My father, to be plain, and his own brother. 
Returning to his home, as suppliant, 
Wretched Thyestes found a lot secure, 
Not doom’d his natal soil with blood to stain, 
But Atreus, godless father to this man, 
Feigning, with zeal officious more than kind, 
With festive rites to welcome back my sire, 1570 
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‘That, barley-fed, turns restive, I will bind 
¥ W ith heavier thong than yokes the trace-horse ;—him, 
Davxkness’ grim comrade, Famine, soon shall tame. 1620 


; Chorus. 
W hhy didst thou not, base-hearted, slay this man 
Thyself? But now his wife has slaughter’d him, 
The land polluting and her country’s gods. 
Orestes, haply sees he still the light, 
That, home-returning through auspicious Fate, 
He may, with mighty stroke, deal death to both ? 


ZEGISTHUS. 


Simee such thy thoughts and words, thou soon shalt 
know— 


[To his attendanis. 
Come on! my guards, not distant is the fray. 


Chorus. 
Come on! Let each make ready, hand on hilt. 


ANGISTHUS. 
I too refuse not, hand on hilt, to die. 1630 


Chorus. 
‘That word, as omen of thy death, we hail. 


CLYTEMNESTBA. 
Kiet us not, best beloved, work further bale! 
A wretched crop we, in these ills, have reap’d. 
Leet bygone woe suffice |—no bloodshed more. 
Repair, old men, to your allotted homes, 
Exe that your deeds breed mischief.— We've but wrought 
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As Fate enjoin’d. If trouble is man’s lot 
We have enough encounter’d; smitten down 
By the fell demon’s anger ;—thus ye have 
A woman’s rede, if that ye deign to learn. 
_ AiersTHus. 
That their vain tongue should blossom into speech a 
And hurl such words at me! They tempt their do<— 
Sinning ’gainst prudence, to insult the strong. 
Chorus. 
We Argive men fawn not upon the base. 
ALGISTHUS. 
Some future day I shall o’ertake thee yet. 
Chorus. 
Not if some god should lead Orestes home. 
ALGISTHUS. 
Exiles, I know, are wont to feed on hopes. 
Chorus. 
Work! gorge thy fill! stain justice! thine the power- 
ALGISTHUS. 
Know for this folly thou shalt pay me dear. 
Chorus. 
Boast, glorying like cock beside his dame. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Heed not their idle barking ;—thou and I, 1650 
Ruling the palace, fitly will ordain. 
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NOTES TO THE AGAMEMNON. 


—Se 


[My friend the translator wishing to obviate the charge of 
arbitrarily deviating from ischylus, requests me to draw 
up @ list of the conjectural emendations of the text which I 
have suggested. Space forbids my here justifying them. I 
will state them as briefly as I can. F, W.N,] 


AGAMEMNON. 


VeRsE 7. Omit dorépas as an interpretation of duvagras, and 
read érav POlvwow, avrodds te ravd’, dpa. 

10, 11. Read éAmife: for eAmifw, and retain the infinitive 
xparew. Then «éap is nominative, and &&e xpareiv refers to 
the capture of Troy, “get such mastery.” 


138. For réocov wep etppwv cada . . . read— 
Laaowt yap ethpwr ["Aprepis dort] xara 
Spdcoice Aerrotow f padraxav ret Aayov... 
142. reprva [6€ Saipova Ogomy 6 partis] 
rovrey aitet cvpBoda xpavat, 
defia pev xardpouda S€ ddopara $f xpiver. 
“Tniov T av xartéw 
146. Taava [Getov), pnriwas dvrirvdous 
Aavaois xpovias éxevndas 
t’Aypeaa revén, orevdopeva Ovoiay 
érépay ... 


In 142, 146 such words as I insert seem to be deficient. 
In 144 I have written xpivwy for the absurd orpovdwr. 


In 148 a nominative, expressive of Artemis, is deficient. 
I have changed az\oias, which can hardly bear the epithet 
cvrimvdous, into”Aypeca (huntress), 
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164. Read eS£era: for the old Ac~e. Ovdev evEera: spy 
ov’ “will not vaunt that he was aught of yore.” 


175, For 8€ mov read yé ov, and remove the stop after 
awdppoverv. Join dxovras with codpoveiv, FAGe with Praios. 
‘* And to men, loath to learn sobriety, there cometh forcibly s 
grace (I trow) of deities, who sit on holy bench.” ‘The 
“grace” is the painful wisdom learned by suffering. 


226. For mpovwmn read mpovereis. 


233. After ypagais insert [srotxidas]. In the antistrophe 
do not omit spoxAvew, but for éei read ary, and omit 7 before 
Avows. Td pédAdov S€ mpoxAvey, rH yevorr’ | dy Avous, wpo- 
xapero. 

278. For ioyts read doyas' or doyous, “ twigs” of flame ;: 
suggested by mev«n, the pine. In the corrupt apds Adovqy & 
verb is concealed, such as mpofypacey, mponxpicey, vibrated, 
perked forward. Ilpoondacey is possible, but was less likely 
to be corrupted than some rarer verb. 


299. Before @A¢éyoucay a whole line seems to be lost, such 
as [avynv xeXevovo’, dorpamais evayyeXos | PA€éyoucay. 


327. For os ducdaipoves Blomfield well gave as & evéai- 
poves. 


365. Treading in Blomfield’s steps, I attempt the corrupt 
passage thus— 
meparra & f éyyenys 
droApnros “Apn 
mvedvrov, petCov 7) Suxaiws. 
prcdvrov Sopdrov trephei, 
{7d8’ otre BéAriordyv Leor 
ovr amnpayrov ... . 
(Téde, the fact of excessive abundance.) 


412. For mdpeort ovyas Gripos adoidopos 
Gdioros apepevov ier : 
read— 
mapeott orya Kar’ oious, adoidopos, 
Taiot dpbopevey ideiv. 


Join ovya dpopévev. “ There is silence along (her) paths, 
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while they grope to see things that cannot be seen.” I under- 
BHAIAA ddwpévov of Helen’s éundcxin, her maids of honour. In 
an Cistrophe for ‘EAAdSos read “EAAavos. 
S41. For od Aaxévres, which is nonsense, read dAoAvLorres, 
OF @indfortes. 
"@ 41. This very corrupt passage admits of an approximate 
801 ation, thus— 
UBpw, tor i 160’, Gre rd Kvpiov pdAn, 
t veapois t pavotcar t roxotce 
daipova t mavropayav 
dvtepov Opagos peAat- 
vas pe\dOpoow “Aras, 
. eidopevay ToKevory. 
Veedgo, tT ved t adus xérov | Satpovd fret rév Guaxov drd- 
Ae geoy | dviepov . ... Opdaos”Arns is put for 6pdcera” Arn, 
WA cidouevn, fem., agrees with it. If wedaivas is correct, it 
ems to mean “ gloomy (funereal),” and is joined with the. 
dative peAd@poas. Then the antistrophe is (omitting Bioy in 
T49, and reading 26a with Dindorf, &c.)— 
ra xpvoéracra 8 eda ovv rive xepav 
maduvrpérots Gupacty Aurovo’, ‘Ociav mpoceBa, ... . 
(for vulg., doa), 

@76. Adopting from Franke éx 6voiav for éxovoroy, read 
AlS0 OpyoKowor for Ovioxovcr, which cannot be right. Then 
we get 

Opdacos éx bvovey 
ce. aySpact Opnoxorot Kopicor. 
imfusing into religious men confidence from the sacrifices,” 
$344, TloAAjw ..~» A€yw. Schutz, if I remember, regards 
the line as spurious, and with good reason. Todd} dvabey 
has come from zodAds dvabev just above; and he imagines 
& Commentator to have expounded the second Geryon to be 
memnon : Tov xdtw yap ov Aéyer; “‘ for he does not mean 
the Geryon below.” 
994.—For potpa potpay, which is nonsense, read poip’ 
Gjzoepd p’; and compare vaes dvaes, ydpos &yapos. 

1095. For peAayxépor, by all means read pedayxpdéxe, and 

for €y mémdovos perhaps eumdaxévra. 
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1443. For woAtpvacrov read (metri causd) sodvupvaror, 
and after the word mark a hiatus of five lines, The anti- 
strophic to moAvupvaroy is ris 6 Opnvngwy. 


1446. For xparos iadyruyxov (which is defective in metre, as 
well as sense) read xparos awwdyvyov, “thou establishest a 
soul-blighting sway by means of women.” Hermann by 
inserting 7 after xpdros did not improve the sense. 


1476. Read, for the sense, elvai p’ GAoxov [rovd’ ddéretpay), 
also 1480, . . . révd’ dmericev [oviaor Sixats]. In anti- 
strophe omit ‘I@uyevecay as a gloss, and read 

THv moAvKAavToy avagia Spdoas, 
then strophe and antistrophe become commensurate. 

Perhaps in 1497 doi should be dovdim, and in 1501 
8odiav should be SovAcov, which the argument from dvehev- 
Gepov seems to demand. (Indeed the metre of dodép in 1497 
is not satisfactory.) Yet the argument of odd yap in 1501 
remains obscure or strained. 


1610. For afec read €ye:, in contrast to yapa. 


1618. For cetpaddpov read cepapdpwr: “bands heavier 
than common harness.” 


CHOEPHORI. 


DRAMATIS PERSON Z. 


—— OQ 


ORESTES. 

CHORUS OF CAPTIVE WOMEN. 
ELECTRA. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

AKGISTHUS. 

PYLADES. 

NURSE. 

ATTENDANT. 


[Scenz.— The royal palace in AnGos, as in the previous tragedy. 
The tomb of AGAMEMNON 7s seen in the orchestra. ORESTES 
and PyLapes enter in the garb of travellers. They approach 
the tomb. ORESTES ascends the steps. |] 


CHOEPHORI. 


ORESTES. 


Ture, shade-escorting Hermes, I invoke, 

In Hades guardian of my royal sire,— 

To me, thy suppliant, be saviour thou, 

My firm ally,—for to this land I come 

Exile no more ;—on this sepulchral mound 

Father I call thee,—hearken to my cry !— 
* * * * * 

A primal lock, as nurture-gift, I vow'd 

To Inachus, and now this second lock, 

Grief’s token, Father, I devote to thee,— 

For, absent from thy funeral obsequies, 

I could not then as mourner weep thy death, 

Nor speed with outstretch’d hand thy royal bier. 


[The Chorus arrayed in mourning costume come forth from the 
palace. ELEcTRa closes the procession. | 


But who are these? What means this female train 10 
Conspicuous, in the sable garb of woe ? 
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Breathing forth rage in sleep,—at dead of night 
From the recesses of these royal halls, 
_ Rang out a cry of wild affright 
That heavy on the women’s chambers falls. 
And dream-interpreters, in Heaven’s high name 
To faithful utt’rance pledg’d, proclaim 
That unavenged ‘neath earth, the slain 
Against their slayers wrathfully complain. 


Against the threaten’d ill 
Devising cure (oh, fostering earth), 
The godless woman sends me to fulfil 
Kindness unkindly, nothing worth. 
To speak the words prescribed I dread ;— 40 
For how atone for blood once shed ? 
Ah ruin’d house! Ah wretched hearth! 
Horror’s ill-omen’d, sunless cloud 
Doth through the master’s fall the dwelling shroud. 


The majesty of yore whom all obey’d 
Invincible, supreme,—who fill’d the ear 
Of faithful lieges, and their hearts who sway’d, 
Standeth aloof ;—Fear reigneth now, 
For to Prosperity men bow, 50 
Which they as God, ay more than God, revere. 
Bat Justice’ stroke some swift doth whelm 
In light who dwell elate ;— 

While woes from Darkness’ glimmering realm, 

{Lingering on others wait ;— 
Others sheer Night enshrouds in blackest fate. 
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Pouring libations on my father’s tomb. 

Or shall I pray, as holy wont enjoins, 

‘That to the senders of these chaplets, he 
Requital may accord, ay! meed of ill. 

Or, with no mark of honour, silently, 

For so my father perish’d, shall I pour 

‘hese vain oblations to the thirsty earth, 

Then, tossing o’er my head the lustral urn, 

(As one who loathéd refuse forth has cast,) 90 
With eyes averted, back retrace my steps ? 

Be ye partakers in my counsel, friends, 

For in this house one common hate we share. 
Through fear hide not the feelings of your heart ; 
For Destiny awaits alike the free 

And him o’ermaster’d by a tyrant’s hand ;— 

If ye have aught more wise to urge, say on. 


Chorus. 
Thy father’s tomb revering as an altar, 
Since thou commandest, I will speak my thoughts. 


ELECTRA. 
As thou my father’s tomb reverest, speak. 100 


Chorus. 
Pour, and high claims uplift for righteous hearts. 


ELECTRA. 
Among his friends whom thus may I address ? 


Chorus. 
First name thyself and whoso hates Avgisthus. 
a 
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ELECTRA. 
Then for myself and thee I pour this prayer. 
Chorus. 
Hearing my words, do thou interpret them. 


ELECTRA. 
Whom else to number with this friendly band ? 


Chorus. 
Think of Orestes though an exile still.; 


ELECTRA. 
"Tis well,—not vainly hast thou prompted me. 


Chorus. 
Now for the guilty,—mindful of his death,— 


ELECTRA. 
What shall I say ? unskill’d, instruct me thou. 110 


Chorus. 
Pray that to them may come or god, or mortal,_— 


ELECTRA. 
As judge or as avenger meanest thou ? 


Chorus. 
Say simply, who shall death with death requite. 


ELECTRA. 
May I the gods thus pray nor impious be? 
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Chorus. 


How not requite an enemy with ill? 


ELEOTRA. 


Of powers above the earth and powers below 

Herald supreme, escorter of the shades, 

Hermes, now summon to attend my prayer, 

The guardians of my father’s house, dread powers, 
Throned in the nether world, and mother Earth, 120 
Who all things bringeth forth, who fosters all, 

And doth of all receive again the germ. 

And I, libations pouring to the dead, 

Thus pray, my Sire invoking ;—pity me, 

And dear Orestes pity ;—now restore 

The loved one to his home! For sold, alas, 

By her who bare us, we as outcasts live, 

While, for Aigisthus, ’complice in thy death, 

Her lord she barter’d ;—-slavish is my lot, 

Orestes exiled from his wealth, the while 

Revel the twain, exulting in thy fall. 130 
That home, Orestes, may at length return, 

By glad success escorted, I implore ; 

Give ear, my father, and vouchsafe to me 

A spirit than my mother’s chaster far, 

And hands more pure. For us these orisons ; 

But for thy foes, may thine avenger come, 

And those be justly slain who slaughter’d thee ! 

Thus intermingled with my pious prayers, 

For them an evil utterance I pour. 

To us send blessings, Father, with the gods, 140 
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With mother Earth, and Justice, conquest-crown’d ; 
Over such prayers, libations, lo! I pour. 

Yours be it now, lifting the solemn wail, 

To crown with dole the pean of the dead. 


| While the Chorus sings the following Ode, ELECTRA ascends 
the steps of the tomb, and pours the libation.] 


Chorus. 
+Drop ye for the dead 
Tears with pattering sound ; 
Lustral rain is shed 
Over the hallow’d mound, 
From the pure which screeneth bale, 
While the powers of Evil quail. 
Hear oh! master, at thy tomb, 150 
Whisper’d sounds from sorrow’s murky gloom. 


Now in measured flow 

Tune the notes of woe! 

When will warrior brave, 

yAn Ares, strong to save 
Houses in the dust laid low, 
Hurl the spear, from hornéd bow 
Wing the arrow’s deadly flight, 
Or wield the hilted brand in serried fight ? 


ELEoTRA. 
These earth-drain’d offrings hath my sire received. 
[She perceives the lock of hair laid by ORESTES. | 
Ha! this new argument now ponder ye. 
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Chorus. 
What meanest thou? Boundeth my heart with fear ¢ 


ELECTRA. 
Laid on the tomb this lock of hair I see. 160 


Chorus. . 
Shorn from what man, or what deep-girdled maid ? 


ELECTRA. 
Who here will guess may easily divine. 


Chorus. 
Although the elder, I from thee would learn. 


. ELEctTRA. 
There is but one who could have shorn this hair, 


Chorus. 
True, foes are they who with the lock should mourn. 


ELEOTRA, 
And certes, it is very like in hue. 


Chorus. 
Like to what tresses? That I fain would learn. 


ELECTRA. 
In sooth it hath the colour of mine own. 


Chorus. 
Then should it be Orestes’ stealthy gift ? 
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ELECTRA. 
The semblance of his clust’ring locks it bears. 170 


Chorus. 
But hither how could he have dared to come ? 


ELECTRA. 
This lock he sent, an off'ring to his sire. 


Chorus. 
Not less bewept by me what now thou sayest, 
If, living, he may never tread this land. 


ELECTRA. 
Rolls o’er my heart a surge of bitterness, 
Smitten am I as with a piercing shaft ; 
And from these eyes, while gazing on this lock, 
The thirsty drops of sorrow’s wintry flood 
Flow unrestrain’d. For how may I conceive 
That other of the townsmen owns this hair ? 180 
And certes, she who slew him shear’d it not, 
My mother,—all unworthy of the name, 
Who towards her children bears a godless mind. 
Though not with full assurance may I call 
This off ring his, dearest of mortal men, 
Orestes,— still, hope fawns upon my heart. 
Alas !— | 
Oh had it, herald-like, a friendly voice, 
That I by doubt no more might be distraught. 
Then had it clearly counsell’d me this lock 
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'To loathe, if sever’d from a foeman’s head, 190 


Or else akin to me had shared my grief, 
Gracing this tomb, an honour to my sire. 


Chorus. 
But let us call upon the gods, who know 
In what dire storms, like sailors, we are whirl’d ; 
Since if by them our safety is ordain’d, 
From tiny seed may spring a mighty stock. 


[TLECTRA, descending the steps of the tomb. | 


ELEOTRA. 
And lo, these traces—yet another sign ; 
Footprints that tally with my own ;—and see, 
Two diverse outlines are impress’d, his own, 
And also of some fellow-wayfarer. 200 
The impress of this foot, from heel to toe, 
Thus measured, hath the symmetry of mine. 


. Travails my heart—disorder’d is my wit. 
[OREsTES approaching her.] 


ORESTES. 


Acknowledging to Heaven thy prayers fulfill’d, 
Pray that the further issue may be blest. 


ELECTRA. 
What have I won by favour of the gods? 


ORESTES. 
Him to behold for whom thou long hast pray'd. 
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ELEOTRA. 
How knowest thou for whom I raised the prayer ? 


ORESTES. 
I know Orestes in thy heart enshrined. 


ELEOTRA. 
And say wherein are now my prayers fulfill’d ? 210 


ORESTES. 
Myself am he ;—seek none than me more dear. 


ELECTRA. 
Stranger, around me wouldst thou weave some snare ? 


ORESTES. 
Myself against myself would then contrive. 


ELROTRA. 
Wouldest thou mock at my calamity ? 


ORESTES, 
At mine own grief I mock’d, mock’d I at thine. 


ELECTRA. 
Art thou Orestes? Thou to whom I speak ? 


ORESTES. 
Myself thou seest, and discernest not ; 
' Yet gazing on this lock of mourning hair, 
And in my footprints marking well my track, 
Thy flutter’d thoughts did paint me to thine eye. 220 
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This lock, thy brother’s, like in hue to thine, 
Mark well, applying it whence it was shorn ; 
Mark too this garment, by thy shuttle wrought, 
Scenes of the chase, embroider’d by thy hand. 
Be calm,—through joy lose not thy self-control ; 
For deadly are, I know, those near in blood. 


ELEcTRA. 


Oh! cherish’d darling of thy father’s house, 
Hope of our race, thou precious seed, long wept, 
Trusting in thy strong arm, thou shalt regain 
Thy natal home. O fondly loved, in whom 230 
Centre four dear affections ; for perforce, 

Thee I must hail as father, and on thee 

Love for my mother, justly hated, falls ; 

And for my sister, pitilessly slain. 

My faithful brother hast thou ever been, 

My pride, my awe ;—only may Justice, Strength, 
With Zeus supreme, third Saviour, aid thy cause. 


ORESTEs. 


Zeus, Zeus, beholder be thou of these woes ;— 

Mark the young brood, reft of their eagle-sire, 

Who perish’d in the folds, the snaky toils 240 
Of direful serpent ;—orphan’d they endure 

The pangs of hunger; not yet strong of wing 

To carry to the nest the eagle’s prey. 

So mayest thou behold us twain, myself, 

And her, Electra, offspring, sire-bereft, 

Thus doom’d to common exile from our home, 
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Chorus. 
Ye mighty Fates, end ye the great emprize, 
As Right, with Heaven’s high sanction, hath decreed;—"™ 
“Let tongue of Hatred pay back tongue of Hate ;” 
Thus with her mighty utt’rance Justice cries, 
Due penalty exacting for each deed. 
“ Let murder on the murderous stroke await !”— 
“ Doer of wrong must suffer.”—This sage lore, 
Tradition utters, trebly hoar. 


ORESTES. Sr, a. 

What can I, Sire unblest, 

Prayerfully sing, 
Thee from thy couch of rest 

Hither to wing ? 310 
Lo! in that drear confine, 

Darkness is day! 
Vainly to Atreus’ line, 

Honours we pay ! 


Chorus. Sr. y’. 
My son the wasting jaws of fire 
Quell not the spirit of the dead, 
Full late he manifests his ire.— 
When mourn’d is he whose blood is shed, 
The slayer is reveal’d. In time, 
For slaughter’d parents, righteous wail 320 
Pour’d forth unceasing, doth avail 
To track the crime. 
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ELECTRA. ANT. a. 

In turn, my tearful strain, 

O Father, hear! 
Hark how thy children twain 

Chant anthems drear! 
Exiles beside thy tomb, 

Sad, suppliant pair ;— 
No hope relieves our gloom, 

Triumphs despair, 330 


Chorus. 
And yet, if so the gods ordain, 
Hereafter, gladder notes shall sound ;— 
Instead of dirge, joy’s rapturous strain 
Back to these halls shall lead again 
The dear one newly found. 


, 


ORESTES. Sr. y’. 
Hadst thou, my Sire, ‘neath Tlion’s walls, 
But perish’d by some Lycean’s spear, 
Glory bequeathing to thy halls, 
The while thy fortune shining clear 
A lustre o’er the path had shed 340 
Which now in gloom thy children tread ; 
Beyond the wave, by numbers rear’d, a mound, 
No burthen to thy house, thou then hadst found. 


' Chorus. Ant. 2. 
Dear to the dear ones in the fight 
Who perish’d nobly, thou hadst lain,— 
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With majesty array’d, and might, 
A king in Pluto’s gloomy reign, 


Serving the great ones who command 350 
In Hades.—For in upper day 
King was he over kings, whose hand 
The fateful sceptre wields, which men obey. 
ELECTRA. AnT— ° Y: 


Nay, wherefore under Ilion’s wall 

With other victims of the spear, 

Shouldest thou, father, ruin’d fall, 

And near Scamander grace a foreign bier ? 

Oh rather might the murderous twain | 

Themselves have perish’d, basely slain! 3g = 
{So from afar the ghastly tale 

Had reach’d thine ear, shielded thyself from bat_—™!* 


Chorus. 
Richer, my child, thy words than gold ;— 
Bliss Hyperborean they excel. 
tIt may not be! Of scourge twofold 
The clang resounds.—Already dwell 
"Neath earth your champions; they who hold 
Loath’d empire here have hands unclean.— 370” 
On children falls the pang most keen. 


ELECTRA. St. 6. 
Like dart, thy word of dread, 
Piercing mine ear, hath sped. 
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Zeus, Zeus, upsending from below 
Upon man’s daring, crafty deed, 
The late avenging blow,— 
{To parents thou dost deal their righteous meed. 


Chorus. Sr. é 
Mine be it, in exultant strain, 
To celebrate the howl of pain 
From caitiff smitten to the death, 
From woman yielding up her breath! 880 
{For why conceal the frenzied throes 
That shake my troubled soul? There blows 
At my heart’s prow a tempest dire ;— 
"Tis rancour’s breath, ’tis vengeful ire. 


OREsTES. Ant, 3. 
Oh that, his arm of might 
Baring, great Zeus would smite, — 
Woe, woe,—the ruthless pair. 
Come peace to this domain ! 
For anarchy let Justice reign! 390 
Earth, and ye powers of Hades, hear my prayer! 


Chorus. 
For law it is when on the plain 
Blood hath been shed, new blood must fall. 
Carnage doth to the Fury call; 
Avenger of the earlier slain, 
She comes, new Ruin leading in her train. 
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ELECTRA. St. ¢. 
Earth, and ye powers who rule below, 
{Dread curses that avenge the slain, 
Behold us, outcast, wretched twain ; 
Poor remnant of the Atride ;—whither go ? 400 
Oh! sov’reign Zeus, what refuge from our woe ? 
Chorus. ANT. €. 
Throbbeth my woman’s heart with fear, 
The while thy dirge assails mine ear ; 
And one while hopeful courage wanes, 
And darkness o’er my inmost reins 
Broods, as I list the doleful sound ; 
{Then once again my changeful heart, 
With hope elate, bids grief depart, 
And fair the prospect smileth round. 


ORESTES. ANT. ¢’. 
Can grief by flattery be subdued, 410 
Or sooth’d by fawning ? No, to quell the pain 
By parent’s hate engender’d, charms are vain ; 
Like savage wolf that ravens for its food, 
Tameless from birth is sorrow’s torturing brood. 


Chorus. Sr. 2. 
With Arian beat I strike my breast; 
My outstretch’d hands in wild unrest, 
With Cissian mourner’s rhythmic woe, 
In quick succession,—to and fro, 
Shower from all quarters blow on blow ; 
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While with the hurly rings amain 
My batter’d and distracted brain. 420 


ELEOTRA. 


Cruel, all-daring, Mother, woe! 
Alas, as foeman buries foe, 
Thy lord,—no liegemen near, 
No friends to shed the tear,— 
Thou hadst the heart unwail’d to send below. 


ORESTES. Str. 7. 
Thou speakest in his shame our own ; 
She shall our Sire’s disgrace atone, 
Far as the gods prevail, 
Far as my hands avail ; 
Then may I perish when she lieth prone! 430 


Chorus. ANT. 7. 
Maim’d was the corpse ;—this also hear ; 
Mangled she laid him on his bier, 
That for thy life his fate 
Might be too sore a weight. 
Thy father’s death-pangs hearken, ghastly, drear ! 


ELECTRA. Ant. £, 
Our Father’s lot thy words proclaim ; 
While I, despised, a thing of nought, 
Thrust forth like vicious cur with shame, 
Forgot to smile; alone, I sought 
Solace in weeping,— anguish-fraught. 440 
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Hearing the tale my lips impart, 
Grave it, my brother, on thy inmost heart. 


Chorus. 
Piercing thine ear, oh may my word 
Find access to the depths within ! 
True is the tale. Thy spirit gird 
To hear what yet thou hast not heard ! 
Now, with undaunted heart the strife begin. 


ORESTES. Sr. 6. 
Thine aid, O Father, to thy dear ones lend ! 


ELECTRA. 
Weeping, my voice with his I blend. 


Chorus. 
Our prayers, in concert, to the shades descend ; 
Give ear, and rising to the day 450 


Join thou the dire affray. 


ORESTES. Ant. @. 
Ares shall cope with Ares,—Right with Right. 


ELECTRA. 
Ye gods, give righteous judgment in the fight. 


Chorus. 
Hearing your prayers, I tremble: hid in night, 
Tarries from Eld the doom of Fate ; 
Invoked it cometh, sure, though late. 
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OrnestsEs and ELECTRA. Sr. i. 
Oh curse that in our house doth reign ! 
Discordant Até’s murd’rous blow! 
Alas intolerable pain! 460 
Alas for cureless woe! 


Chorus. ANT. (. 
No foreign aid can bring relief ; 
No! from yourselves the cure must flow. 
"Tis blood must staunch your household grief. 
So chant the gods below. 


Chorus-Leader. 
Hear, blessed powers ; 
Beneath the earth our orisons attend ! 
And with aspéct benign, 
Succour and conquest to the children send! 


ORESTEs. 
My father, in no kingly fashion slain, 470 
To me, thy suppliant, grant to sway thy house. 


ELECTRA. 
I too, my father, need thy gracious aid, 
When wrought is base Atgisthus’ heavy doom. 


ORESTES. 
So mortal men to thee shall dedicate 
The solemn banquet ;—else, unhonour’d thou, 
When grateful reek rich off'rings to the dead. 
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ELECTRA. 
Nuptial libations of my heritage 
I too will bring from the paternal home, 
And chief in honour will this tomb adorn. 


ORESTEs. 
O Earth, send up my sire to guide the fray. 480 


ELECTRA. 
Endow us, Proserpine, with glorious might. 


ORESTES. 
Think, Father, of the bath that reaved thy life. 


ELECTRA. 
Think of the net in which they tangled thee. 


ORESTES. 
In shackles, not of brass, wast thou ensnared. 


ELECTRA. 
Basely envelop’d in the treacherous folds. 


ORESTES. 
Art thou not roused by these reproaches, Sire ? 


ELEOTRA. 
Dost thou not lift erect thine honour’d head ? 


ORESTES. 
Hither send Justice, ally to thy friends, 
Or give them in like wily grasp to close, 
If overthrown, thou wouldst o’erthrow in turn. 490 
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ORxsTES. 
Heard ye the dream, and truly can rehearse ? 


Chorus. 
She, as herself relates, a dragon bare. 


ORESTEs. 
And what the scope, the issue, of the dream ? 


Chorus. 
In swathing-clothes it bounded as a child. 520 


ORESTES. 
What nurture might the new-born horror crave ? 


Chorus. — 
She, in her dream, herself held forth the breast. 


ORESTES. 
How by the pest the nipple then unscathed ? 


Chorus. 
With nurture-milk it suck’d the clotted blood. 


ORESTES. 
Not vain the dream but by her husband sent ;— 


Chorus. 
In terror shriek’d she, waking up from sleep, 
And many torches, in the darkness quench’d, 
Gleam’d through the palace in our mistress’ aid ; 
Libations to the tomb forthwith she sends 
Devising for her woe a sovereign cure. 530 
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Stro. a. 
But man’s audacious might 
What words can paint aright, 
Or woman’s daring spirit who may tell ? 
Her passion’s frenzied throes, 
Co-mates of mortal woes ? 
For love unlovely, when its evil spell 590 
"Mong brutes or men the feebler sex befools, 
Conjugial bands o’errules. 


Stro. (’. 
Hear ye, not sway’d by Folly’s breath, 
What Thestius’ daughter plann’d ;— 
The mother doom’d her child to death, 
Firing the fatal brand, 
Burning when first he cried, 
An infant from the womb ;— ; 
Like-aged with him it died, 600 
When dawn’d his day of doom. 


. Ant, p’. 
Another woman hatred dire 
Awakens,—Scylla, famed of old ;— 
For Minos’ sake who slew her sire. 
Seduced by necklaces of gold, 
His Cretan gift, the deed to dare ; 
From Nisus, as in sleep he lay, 
Ruthless she cut th’ immortal hair, 610 
And Hermes seized his prey. 
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Stro. y’. 
But since these direful woes have burst, 
{ Untimely, into song :— 

Be the foul wedlock too accursed, 

That doth this palace wrong.— 
And curséd be the plot that snared 

(By woman’s brain devised,) 
The arméd chief who foemen scared, 

Whom faithful lieges prized. 
Dear is to me the unstain’d hearth, and dear 
In woman’s hand the unaudacious spear. 


ANT. y’. 
But first of woes in every clime, 620 
The Lemnian is deplored ;— 
And still the most detested crime 
As Lemnian is abhorred. 
Branded with infamy by men, 
The impious disappear ; 
For whom the righteous gods condemn, 
No mortal dares revere.— 
The lore which thus we chant in choral strain, 
Say ye, doth Reason at her bar arraign ? 


Stro. 0. 
Right through the lungs doth Justice’ hand 
Drive home the bitter steel ; 
{For all must perish who withstand 630 
Her mandates, and with reckless heel, 
Trample high Jove’s command. 
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Ant. 0. 
Firm based i is Justice; Fate of yore 
Forged weapon for the blow ; 
Deep-soul’d Erinnys doth restore 
Th’ avenger to his home, and, lo! 
He pays the bloody score. 


[Znter OnesTEes and PyLapDEs, with attendants, all in the 
garb of travellers. | 
ORESTES. 
[Knocking at the gate. 

Boy, hear the knocking, at the outer gate ;— 640 
Who is within? Hola! Again I call.— 

For the third time I crave a parley here, 

If that Aigisthus heeds the stranger’s rights. 


Attendant. 
Well, well, I hear. Who art thou, friend, and whence ? 


ORESTES. 
Me to the rulers of this house announce, 
For unto them, bearer of news, I come. 
Haste, for Night’s dusky car rolls on apace, 
And time it is for weary traveller 
Anchor to drop in hospitable home. 
Let one in trust, a woman bearing rule, 650 
Come forth ; yet more decorous were a man. | 
For when by bashfulness the tongue is sway’d 
Darken’d is speech ;—boldly man speaks to man, 
And tells his message forth without reserve. 

[Exit Attendant. 
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ELEoTRA. 


‘Woe’s me! Then are we utterly undone! 

O household Fury, hard to grapple with, 

Alas how many, seemingly secure, 680 
Thy ruthless arrow hitteth from afar, 

While wretched me thou hast stript bare of friends. 
And now, Orestes, who, by lucky chance, 

‘His foot from ruin’s slough had well nigh freed, 
Cancels by death our cherish’d hope, sole cure 

Of the ill revelry that reigneth here. 


ORESTES. 
With hosts so richly dower’d I fain had sought 
Acquaintance and kind cheer, as messenger 
Bearing more welcome tidings ; for what bond 
More friendly than of stranger to his hosts ? 690 
Yet, not to consummate to friends a charge 
So weighty, deem’d I an impiety, 
After assent and pledges of good-will. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Worthy regard not less shalt thou receive ; 
Nor have the less fair welcome ta this house. 
Another all the same had brought thy news. 
But time it is that strangers who have spent 
The day in travel should their strength recruit. 

[To an Attendant. 

T'’o the men’s chambers usher him as guest, 
His escort too, and fellow traveller. 700 
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There be they tended as befits this house. 
Do ye my will as who must give account. 
Ourselves will to the rulers of this house 
Impart the tidings, and not poor in friends, 
We will take counsel touching this mischance. 
[katt all except the Char~ 24 


Chorus. 
Dear handmaidens! Sisters dear ! 
When, oh when, full voiced and clear, 
Shall we, for Orestes’ sake, 
Loud the joyous Pan wake ? 


Hallow’d Earth! Oh shrine rever’d! 

Funeral barrow high uprear’d, 716 
O’er the naval hero-king, 

Now give ear, deliv’rance bring! 


Strikes the hour ;—persuasive Guile 

Enters now the lists. The while 

Hermes leads to watch the fight 

Of murd’rous swords and subtle wile, 
+Erinnys’ brood of Night. 


[#nter Carissa, the Nurse, weeping. | 


Chorus-Leader. 


This stranger, as it seems, is causing bale, 

For I behold Orestes’ nurse in tears ; 

Where wendest thou, Calissa, past the gates ? 

Sorrow, I trow, unbidden goes with thee. Pa 
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Nurse. 

r mistress bade me summon with all speed 
yisthus to the strangers, that he may 
‘re clearly learn, as man from man, this tale 
wily announced. Before the menial train, 
>, at the tidings by these strangers brought, 
saath mournful eyes a lurking smile hath veil’d, 
talting in events joyous for her, 
E to this house with direst issue fraught ;— 
E he no doubt will in his soul rejoice, 
wring the tale. Alas! unhappy me! 730 
vv did the ancient troubles, hard to bear, 
tose blended horror darken’d Atreus’ house, 
Gh anguish pierce my heart! But ne’er before, 
ve I a sorrow like to this endured. 

other ills I patiently have borne, 
s dear Orestes, darling of my soul, 
tOm from his mother’s womb I fondly rear’d, 
LOse piercing summons waked me up at night, 
Al for whose sake full many a fruitless toil 
Ore ungrudging ;—for like lamb unwean’d, 740 
> witless infant we perforce must rear 
>ording to its mood ;—how otherwise! ~ 
> while in swathing-clothes no voice it hath, 
En press’'d by hunger, thirst, or nature’s call, 
; wilful is each tender organ’s play. 
‘Ah wants presaging, ay, and oft deceived 
cleanser of his swaddling bands, I ween, 
ler and nurse had common duty there. 
Mus install’d in double handicraft 
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The young Orestes for his father rear'd. 

“ Oh wretched me to hear that he is dead ; 

But now I go, the spoiler of this house 

To seek ;—right gladly will he learn the tale. 


Chorus. 
And how equipp’d doth she then bid him come ? 


Nurse. 
How? Speak again that I may clearly know. 


Chorus. 
Whether with body-guards, or all alone ? 


Nurse. 
Spear-bearing followers she bids him bring. 


Chorus. 


Bear not this message to our hateful lord. 

But with all speed do thou with cheerful mien 
Bid him approach, that fearless he may hear ; 
For crooked word the messenger makes straight. 


Nurse. 
How! art thou sound in mind with news so sad ? 


Chorus. 
But haply Zeus a change-wind may vouchsafe. 


Nurse. 


Nay, with Orestes vanish’d all our hopes. 


750 
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Chorus. 
Not yet! Dull prophet might interpret here. 


Nurse. 
What! knowest aught beyond what hath been told ? 


Chorus. 
Go, bear thy message. Do as we enjoin, 
What the gods purpose, that will they effect. 


Nurse. 
Be it, I go and will obey thy words, 
Fair be the issue by the gift of heaven ! 


[ Hanit. 
Chorus. STRO. a. 
Sire of Olympian gods, thy suppliant calls! 770 


Oh waft propitious Fortune to these halls! 
Dispensing justice with omniscient might, 

TBless thou my longing sight! 
This boon I crave! Guard him, great Zeus, and save ! 


Srro. 6. 
Him, in these halls ancestral, place 
Before his foeman ;—bring them face to face ! 
Him if thou lift to greatness, Power divine, 
Requital double, triple, shall be thine. 


ANT. d. 
Mark of thy friend the orphan son, 780 
A colt i-yoked in sorrow’s trace ; 
+Set thou a limit to his toilsome race! 
Grant him to reach the goal, his labour done, 
With steps firm planted, and well-order’d pace! 
I 
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Srro. y. 
You too, frequenting the recess 
TOf wealth-rejoicing homes, I now address ; 
Hear, ye consentient Gods! Through bloody deed 
Retributive, wash out the gore, 790 
Dread heirloom from those slain of yore. 
Let murder in this palace cease to breed, 
When paid the bloody score! 


peowd. 
Thou tenant of the cave,—great Spirit, 
Give to the hero to inherit 
His halls ancestral ;—may his eyes, 
Fearless and bright, 
Peer freely forth from sorrow’s veiléd night. 


ANT. y- 
+May Maia’s scn, well-versed in guile, 
Upon the right propitious smile! 800 
With dark and subtle word, by night 
Men’s eyes he shrouds in gloom,—by day 
No radiance can transcend his ray, 
And many a hidden thing is brought to light. 


Srro. 0. 
The work achieved, we'll chant the glorious ode ; 
Our woman’s strain, 
Propitious, with the mourners’ string’d refrain, 
Shall ransom this abode. 
+Then shall we own the sway of righteous laws, 
While Até from our friends her curse withdraws. 810 
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Ant. B. 


‘When the fierce business must be done, 

When in thine ear she whimpers forth, “My Son ;” 

Steeling thy heart, recall thy slaughter'd sire, 
TAnd consummate unblamed the vengeance dire. 


ANT. 0. 


Holding the heart of Perseus in thy breast, 
For the dear love 
Of friends below the earth, and friends above, 
+Complete the sacrifice ;— 
Plant thou grim Death within,—dire guest,— 
And let the murd’rer forfeit murder’s price. 820 


[Enter Afgisthus. | 


ALGISTHUS. 


Not uninvoked I come, but hither call’d ;— 
For strangers, as I learn, are here arrived, 
Bearers of news, unwelcome to our ears,— 
Orestes’ death,—which, charged upon this house, 
- From former wound still ulcerate and sore, 
To me a burden were, dripping with fear. 
But say,—these tidings must I hold for true, 
Or rumours deem them, coin’d by women’s fears, &30 
That aimless cleave the air, and aimless die ? 
Knowest thou aught that may my mind assure ? 
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Chorus. 
We have but heard, go thou thyself within, 


Question these strangers ;—second-hand reports 
Avail not as to hear the tale oneself. 


ALGISTHUS. 
Fain would I see the messenger and learn 
Whether himself was present at the death, 
Or if from blind report this tale he heard ; 
A wakeful mind he will not soon deceive. 


| Eat into the palace. 
Chorus. 
Zeus, great Zeus, how frame my cry 840 
Thine aid to win ? 
How, invoking thee on high, 
My strain begin ? 


For anon with murderous blow, 

Hither shall the gory blade 
Atreus’ royal house o’erthrow,— 

Prone in dust for ever laid,— 
Or in Freedom’s sacred name, 

Kindling fire and holy light, 
Shall the rightful heir reclaim 

tWealth and crown,—his twofold right. 


Sole against the tyrant pair, 
To such deadly grapple hies 
Agamemnon’s godlike heir ;— 


850 
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None to follow if he dies !* 
Crown, oh crown, the great emprize ! 


ANGISTHUS. 
[Behind the scene.] 
Alas, woe’s me! Alas! 


Chorus. 
Hark! Hark! again! 

How is’t ? What’s wrought within ? 
Stand we aloof while Slaughter does her work, 
Lest we as partners in the deed appear: 

For now achieved the issue is of strife. 


[The Chorus retire to the further side of the tomb.] 


Servant. 

[Rushing out of the palace.] 
Oh woe! oh grievous woe! our master’s slain ; 860 
Yet once again, and for the third time, woe. 
Agisthus is no more.—With utmost speed 

[ He knocks at the door of the women’s palace, | ' 

With crowbars from the hinges heave the doors ; 
The women’s rooms unclose ;—strength need we here, 
Not for the slain ; what booteth aid to him? 
Alas! Alas! what, shout I to the deaf, 
Or clamour vainly in dull sleepers’ ears ? 
What doeth Clytemnestra? Where is she? 
Her neck it seems toucheth the razor's edge, 
Herself, erelong shall perish, justly slain. 870 


* *Ededpos.—An antagonist in reserve. The Chorus uses 
the technical language of wrestlers in the games, 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
[Enters hurriedly, unattended. ] 
What is’t? What tumult raise ye in the house ? 


Servant. 
The dead, I tell you, now the living slays. 


CLYTEMNESTBA. 
Alas! of these dark words the sense I catch ; 
Through guile we perish, as through guile we slew. 
A deadly axe reach hither ;— | Exit Servant. 
We shall see 
Whether I'm vanquish’d here, or vanquisher ; 
For to this crisis hath the evil come. 


[ORrEsTES and Pyutapes come forth from the palace, the door 
of which remains open. | 


ORESTES, 
Thee too I seek;—that caitiff hath his due. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas! beloved Aigisthus, art thou dead ? 


ORESTES. 
Dost love this man? With him, in the same tomb, 880 
Then shalt thou lie ;—still faithful found in death. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Hold! Hold! my son ;—Revere, my child, this breast 
From which, a sleeping infant, thou full oft, 
With toothless gums, thy nurture-milk hast suck’d. 
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ORESTES. 
Speak, Pylades ;—-Through filial reverence, 
Shall I forbear to shed a mother’s blood ? 


PYLADES. 
The Pythian oracles, still unfulfill’d, 
Where are they, and thine own firm-plighted vows ? 
Choose all for foemen rather than the gods. 


OREsTES. 
Thou hast prevail’d; wisely thou promptest me ; 
[To CuyrEMNEsTRA. 
So follow ;—by his side I thee would slay. 890 
In life thou didst exalt him o’er my sire ; 
Since him thou lovest, sleep with him in death ; 
Whom thou wast bound to love thou didst abhor. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
I nourish’d thee ;—with thee I would grow old. 


ORESTES. 
Thou, slayer of my father, dwell with me! 


CLYTEMNESTRA, 
Fate was, my child, accomplice in these woes. 


ORESTES. 
And Fate doth now no less thy death ordain. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Dost thou not reverence thy mother’s curse ? 
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ORESTES. 
My mother, thou didst cast me forth to woe. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Not outcast wast thou in a friendly house. 


ORESTES. 
Sold doubly was I, scion of free sire. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Where then the price for which I barter’d thee? 


ORESTES. 
It shameth me, in sooth, to charge thee home. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
But tell with mine the errors of thy sire. 


ORESTES. 
Sitting at home blame not abroad who toils. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Wretched we women, sever’d from our mates. 


ORESTES. 
The husband’s toil supports the wife at home. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Thy mother, O my child, art nerved to slay ? 


ORESTES. 
Thyself art guilty of thy death, not I. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Take heed, beware thy mother’s vengeful hounds. 


900 
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ORESTES. 
Those of my sire how ’scape if thee I spare? 


_ CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Living, vain moanings to a tomb I pour. 


7 ORESTES. 
‘Ay, for my father’s fate doth work thy doom. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ah me! this man I bare and rear’d a snake. 


ORESTES, 
True prophet was thy dream-engender’d fear. 
Him thou didst slay whom thou shouldst not have slain. 
So doom unseemly suffer in thy turn. | 
[Orestes drags his mother into the palace. | 


Chorus. 
E’en of this pair I weep the twofold woe. 
But since Orestes hath the bloody height 
Achieved of dire revenge, one hope remains, 
Not quench’d the eye of Atreus’ royal house. 920 


Sto. d. 

As fell at last on Priam’s guilty race 
The late avenging Fate ;— 

A twofold lion now, a twofold Mars 
Treads Atreus’ halls elate. 
Sent from the Pythian shrine 
By oracle divine, 

Conquest doth now the fugitive await. 
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Srro. (7. 


Hail jubilant the house redeem’d from bale! 
The godless pair no more 
Shall waste its gather’d store. 930 
Hail, joyous riddance, hail ! 


ANT. a. 

Requital, guileful power, in stratagem 

Dark-veil’d who takes delight, 
Daughter of Zeus,—Justice yclept by men, 

Pointing their aim aright,— 

+Doth, with firm hand, the knife 

Unsheath for mortal strife ; 

While ’gainst her foes she breathes destruction’s blight. 


Stro. y. 


+For Loxias, the king, 940 

Who in Parnassian cavern holds his seat, 

Doth vengeance hither bring, 
Guilelessly guileful ; lame, yet sure her feet. 

Weighty the saw; Zeus, though divine, 

No consort is of guilt; to his high sway 
Beseemeth mortals homage meet to pay. 

Clearly the light doth shine! 


Ant. [3 

+Reft was I of the sun whose sudden ray 

Did with new joy illume 

These halls, long sunk in gloom; 950 
It gleam’d,—then died away. 
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ANT. y. 
+Anon, the cheering light, 
New kindled, in these halls shall shine once more, 

What time, with lustral rite, 
From the polluted hearth is purged the gore, 
And Até put to flight. With form benign, 
Fortune, long time an alien, comes to claim 

Her home, redeem’d from shame. 

Clearly the light doth shine! 


[The scene opens, and ORESTES is discovered standing over the 
bodies. PYLADES with him and servants display the robe of 
AGAMEMNON. | 


ORESTES. 


Behold the tyrants of this land, the twain 960 
My sire who murder’d, and this palace reaved. 
Majestic once sat they upon their thrones, 

United now, as by their fate appears, 

And faithful to their pledges, e’en in death. 

To slay my wretched sire conjoin’d they swore, 
Conjoin’d to die ;—well have they kept their oath. 
But further, ye who hearken to these woes, 

Mark this device, my wretched father’s snare, 

His hands which fetter’d and his feet which yoked. 
Unfold it,—form a ring,—and, standing near, 970 
Display the Hero’s death-robe, that the Sire, 

Not mine, but He who all these woes surveys, 

Helios, my mother’s impious deeds may mark ; 

So in my trial, at some future time, 

He by my side may stand, and witness bear 
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ORESTES. 
Did she or did she not? ‘To me this robe 
Attests that she Aigisthus’ sword imbrued ; 
Behold the death-stain tallies with the time, 1000 
Marring the garment’s vermeil-tinctured hues. 
One while I praise my slaughter’d sire, anon, 
As present at the scene I wail his death, 
This robe invoking that achieved his doom. 
Our deeds, our woes, our wretched race I mourn, 
Reaping from victory pollution dire. 


Chorus. 
Alas! no son of mortal race, 
Unscathed the path of life may trace! 
Woe! Woe! 
Fadeth one grief, another comes apace. 


ORESTES. 
That ye betimes may learn, (since I myself 1010 
Know not the issue,) for as charioteer 
With steeds ungovern’d, from the course I swerve ; 
Thoughts past control are whirling me along, 
Their captive slave; while terror in my heart 
Her pan and her frenzied dance prepares. 
Hear me, my friends, while Reason holds her seat ; 
With Justice’ sanction I my mother smote, 
My father’s slayer, 2 god-hated pest. 
As prime incitement to the daring act 
Of Loxias I plead this oracle ; 
That, if I slew, blameless I should be held ; 1020 
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But if I fail’d -—my doom I will not speak ; 

For bowshot cannot reach such mighty woe. 

And now behold,—bearing this olive-branch, 
Enwreath’d with wool, as suppliant I seek 

Karth’s navel stone, Apollo’s seat, where burns 
The flame of fire that quenchless hath been call’d, 
Fleeing from kindred blood. For other shrine 
Did Loxias forbid me to approach. 

In future time for me, let Argive men 

Bear faithful witness how these woes were wrought; 1030 
Exile and wanderer from this land I roam, 

And dead or living leave this fame behind. 


Chorus. 
Noble thy deed, then vent not from thy mouth 
Ill-omen’d words, nor speak with bodeful tongue. 
Since thou hast Argos’ state redeem’d, and lopp’d, 
With lucky stroke, from serpent twain the head. 


(The Furies are seen rising in the background. | 


ORESTES. 
Ah! Ah! ye handmaids, Gorgon-like they come, 
Vested with sable stoles, their locks entwined 
With clustering snakes. No longer may I bide. 


Chorus. 


Dearest of mortals to thy father, say, 1040 
What phantoms scare thee ?—be not quell’d by fear. 
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No airy, woe-engender’d phantoms these ; 
Too well I know my mother’s vengeful hounds. 


Chorus. 
Still reeking is the blood upon thy hand, 
Hence is it that distraction smites thy brain. 


ORESTES. 


Apollo, Lord, swarming they press around, 
And from their eyes there drippeth loathsome gore. 


Chorus. 
One cleanser hast thou ;—touch thou Loxias, 
He from these miseries will thee redeem. 


ORESTES, 
Viewless to you these shapes, I see them clear; 1050 
They drive me forth,—no longer can I bide. 
[He rushes out. 
Chorus. 
But blessings on thee, and, in direst strait, 
May He who views thee graciously protect! 


[While singing the following Ode the Chorus cnters 
the palace. | 


Thrice the Atridan storm hath burst 
O’er Mycene’s halls. 
+Child-devouring horror first 
Brooded o’er these walls. 
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Next a king’s disaster came, 

When the chief who led 
Hellas’ warriors, known to fame, 

In the bath lay dead. 
Now, behold a third is come,— 
Saviour, shall I say, or doom ? 

From what quarter sped ? 
Full-accomplish’d, when shall Fate, 
Lull’d to rest, her stormy ire abate ? 


106( 
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NOTES. 


CHOEPHORI. 
56. For péves xpovifovr’ dyn Bpver read péver xpovitovras 
adxn, omitting Bove. 
61. For ravapxéras vécou Bpvew read’rayxaprépas vouwav 
Bpvery. 
65. For ék pias 680d I conjecture éx [rpixv] pias épod; also 
omit the prosaic rdy before yepopr a7. 


67. For xaOaipovres iodaay arnv, perhaps xabaipovres [xaaip | 
ovow pany. These changes, suggested by the sense, complete 
60—63 and 64—67 as antistrophic. I believe 68—72 and 
73—77 to be also antistrophic; but here dwell only on the 
changes important to @ translator. 

In 78, for Bias pepopévoy read Bima hupwpévwy, and in 
71, 72 read— 

[Set] Sixaca, yr) Sixaca, 

[un] wperovr’?... . 
and for apyais Biov, which is unintelligible, the least correction 
is apxatoi pov; yet I suspect that the poet wrote dxpiBeor, 
‘* exact in virtue.” 

145—156. Read dmérpemoy for anmdrporov, governing accus. 
Gxos, and join xedva@v with dwérperov. Then 7’ after cedvav 
must be omitted or changed to y. In v. 150 ceBacw is 
clearly corrupt. We need a tribrach, beginning with two 
consonants, to support the e of xAve. 1 conjecture oxemava, 
‘“‘things covered.” Besides, xavayés, “‘ tinkling as metal,” is 
au improbable epithet of a tear. The line has no metre. 
Aldus edited xdvaxes, which suggests to me xdvayetr’. ’OXd- 


K 
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891. For mora yévorro read Muord @ €dorro. 
400. Read with Porson tSea6¢e for tere, and omit POipévor. 


408. Omit xAvovoy, then in place of édray 8 adr’... . 

read— 

. « » » mpos eros: rér’ av & ate’ 

éradOns yapa pew’ drérracev dAyos, 

ampos T° €oavey aixddas. 

"Op. ws cdvavres TUYOWeEY Gy, TaTTEp 

mabowpev dyea mpds y' eTav; 
and omit rexouévoy. All this is monstrously corrupt in 
the MS. 

613. For dxaipws dé I suggest ’Ayacots ye, a8 expressing aft 
least the right syntax and general sense. For dmevyxerov by 
all means read dzevxreoy with Blomfield. Next, for oéBas 
riwy dé read oeSacréoy dé, and the sentence as a whole will 
be clear. Only émxérp remains corrupt. The emphasis of 
Clytemnestra’s guilt will be marked by Spots trepxdra, 
‘triumphant over the foe;” as in Agam. 795, tsmepxérous, 
‘“‘ triumphant, successful.” (Whether the true spelling be 
tmépxoros does not here concern us.) 


633. A verb is lost, to which wapexBdvyres is nominative. 
For yap ov AGé perhaps yap [drecav] AGE: ov makes sheer 
nonsense. Harps is also deficient in the antistrophe. For 
t Supace aiparwy perhaps Sdépoce [rots marpés, x’ | aindrav, 
which will fulfil the metrical conditions. 

715. rév Nvxtov is not explicable. I think some one has 
well suggested ray Nuxiav, “the Fury, Child of Night,” 
EKumen. 311. 

. 178, T14. Read— 
dds rvxas mAciv Sdpots Kupiws, ravedp@ 
obever patopeva o ideiv diadixdoat. 
783. For év dpdu@ mpooribeis read xav Spdpe@ mpooribeins. 


784, 785. Read (as a first approximation)— 
8ds ody cwlopevou puOpod rote di:abeiy 
épmedov dvépevwov Bnparoyv dpeypa. 
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Clando); I leave év xpdvors as it is, but for Oeiovay eroiyera I 

COnjecture ofar peroixera, “ fetches in his own times.’ Then 
944, xpareirat mas should be xparet rot Adyos, or hdres 
(see Pers., 724; Suppl., 290; Soph. Aj., 978). For rd Oeiov 
mapa rd read rd, Oeidy wep Svra, and add [ Aia] after dmoupyeiv. 
Sense and metre are then perfect, except that we may read 
py ovx for px to remedy hiatus. Aé after df:oy must be 
retained. 

948. The second antistrophe begins péyay +r’ ddnpéOny 
YarLov oikeov dvaye pav Sdpors. 1 propose péyay donpeOnv 
Guoy, oixiots | dvadhavevr’ éuois: the Sun being ‘ prosperity 
from the prince’s face.” Next, with Elmsley, yapaireris 
éxecr. But a line is deficient. Perhaps det | [xadudéeis 
axér@], which completes sense and metre. 

952. For xpdvos dpeiyverat perhaps ypévm oxéwerat, or 
xpsvos oxeweraz. The verb should at least be a Cretic 
foot. 

954. For picos wav éddoy I would read pcos dav wapa- 
Avoy, for metrical reasons, and because of darav éAarnpiots 
following. 

958. For iSety dxovoat Opeopevars, perhaps idety dxotcai r’ 
€papévowey. 

1058. pdxOor rddavés re Oveorov is clearly wrong. One 
cure is to omit re Ovegrov, regarding Ovécrov to be an inter- 
pretation, and re to have been inserted afterwards for the 
metre. If-@véorov must be retained, we need something like 
aivaxés ye (I mean, the dishes) for rddavés re; or if rddapos, 
like calathus, may mean a dish, rdAapoi ye will be as 
plausible. 


EUMENIDES. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 
ate" 


Pyratan PRoPHETEss. 
APOLLO. 

ORESTES. 

GuHost oF CLYTEMNESTRA. 
CuHorts oF FURIES. 
ATHENA. 

ESoort. 


[The temple of ApouLo at Delphi. In the background the 
summits of Parnassus. The orchestra represents the open 
court in front of the temple. The PYTHONESS appears 
praying at an altar adorned with images of the successive 
divintties of the sanctuary. | 


| 
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PyTHONESS. 
First, with this prayer, I worship of the gods 
Gaia, primeval prophetess ;—and next, 
Themis, who second, as tradition tells, 
Upon her mother’s seat was here enthroned ; 
With her good will, nor in despite of any, 
Another child of Earth, Titanian Pheebe, 
Third by decree of Fate, assumed this seat; 
She as a birth-day gift to Phoebus gave it, 
And hence his name to Phebe is allied. 
Leaving the lake, and Delos’ rocky isle, 
At Pallas’ ship-frequented shores he lands, 
Then seeks this region, these Parnassian seats ; 
Him onward speed, and mightily adore, 
Hephaestus’ sons, road-fashioners, who tame 
The savage earth. The god, establish’d here, 
Highly is honour’d by the native tribe, 
And by King Delphos, steersman of this land. 
Zeus with prophetic lore his heart inspired, 
And throned him on this sacred seat, fourth seer ; 
So Loxias now is prophet of his sire. 
These gods I worship with preluding prayers. 
But be Pronaean Pallas likewise hail’d 


10 


20 
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[Ghost of CLYTEMNESTRA appears behind ApoLto. She 1s 
arrayed in her robe of state, sombre and shadow-like. Her 
breast ts bare, and the bloody wound visible near the neck. ] 


Ghost. 
Sleep would ye! How! what need of sleepers here ? 
The while by you dishonour’d and contemn’d, 
Among the other dead no lack of scorn, 
For his sake whom I slew, I must endure. 
In deep disgrace I wander ;—hear ye this, 
Reproach among the shades forsakes me not ; 
Dire murder I have borne from those most dear, 100 
Yet in my cause, no god is moved to wrath, 
Though ruthless slain by matricidal hands. 
Behold these direful heart-wounds, whence they came, 
For clear in sleep the vision of the mind, 
Though unforeseen by day the fate of men. 
My offrings many a time have ye lapp’d up, 
Wineless libations, sober, soothing gifts, 
The hallow’d feast around the altar-fire, 
At night’s dread hour, shared by no other god, 
All these down-trampled now I must behold. 110 
But gone is he, escaping like a fawn, 
And, lightly bounding o’er the hunter’s net, 
At you he mock’d, with many a scornful jeer. 
Hear ye, how, pleading for my life, I speak. 
Awake, dread demons of the lower world; 
For Clytemnestra calls you, I, a dream. 


Chorus. 
[ Moaning. ] 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Moan would ye? but the man is gone, is fown; 
For him are patron-gods, though not for me. 


Chorus. 
[ Moaning. | 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Soundly ye sleep, and pity not my woe, 
While he, the matricide, Orestes, flies. 120 


Chorus. 
[Groans. | 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Groan ye and sleep, nor on the instant rise ? 
What have ye done except to work me bale? 


Chorus. 
[ Groans. | 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Slumber and toil, worthy conspirators, 
Have sorely wasted the fell dragon’s might. 


Chorus. 
"[Redoubled and shrill groans. } 
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Chorus-leader.* Take heed there. 
Furies. 2. 3. - - - Seize. 
4. 5. - - - Seize. 
6. 7. - - - - Seize. 
8. 9. - - - - Seize. 
10. 11. - - - - = Seize. 
12. 13. - - - = - Seize. 
14. 15. - - - - - Seize. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
In dreams ye track the game, ye yelp amain, 
Like hound that never intermits the chase. 
What do ye? Rise, be not subdued by toil, 
Nor yet, relax’d by sleep, to grief be blind. 
Let these my just reproaches prick your heart, 130 
For, to the prudent, censures are as goads— 
¢ Vomit your gory vapour ’gainst this man, 
With second runnings chase him to the death, 
And blast him with your vitals’ fiery breath. 


[The Ghost vanishes. The Chorus-leader starts from 
her seat.) 


Leader. 
Awake! Awaken her, as I wake thee! 
Sleepest thou still? Arise, and slumber spurn ; 
Then try we whether vain our prelude be. 


* Miller, p. 61. These exclamations are uttered by the 
leader and the other Furies in rapid succession. 
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[The Furies start up one after another from thetr seats, and 
range themselves upon the stage, right and left of their 
leader. | 


Chorus. 
Srro. a’, 
lst Fury. Woe! woe! alack! Friends, we have suffer'd 
scorn. 
2. Much have I suffer’d and in vain. 
1. Alack! dire anguish we have borne, 140 
Intolerable pain ! 
2. Burst from the toils, fled is the game away. 
3. By sleep o’ermaster’d, I have lost the prey. 
ANT. a’. 
4. Fie! Son of Zeus! Thou thievish art, I 
trow ; 
5. Us, hoary gods, thou youngster ridest down; 
4. This godless wight, bitter to parents, thou 
As suppliant dost own. 
5. A god the matricide has filch’d away. 
6. That aught herein is just will any say ? 
Strro. £’. 
7 To me in dreams have come reproaches keen, 15 
And like a charioteer with scourge grasp’d 
tight, 
My heart and reins full ruthlessly they smite. 
8. Such chilly pang I know 


+As when the public scourger deals the blow. 
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| Ant. f’. 
9. The doings hese of upstart gods, I ween, 
Usurping power beyond the sway of right. 
{TDark gouts of blood, from foot to crown, 
dread sight,— 
10. Earth’s sacred navel-stone 160 
Blood’s horrible defilement now doth own. 


Srro. y. 
11, 12. But thou, the seer, self-bidden, all unsought, 
With household murder hast defiled thy 
shrine ; . 
Revering mortal things ’gainst law divine, 
The Fates primeval thou hast set at nought. 


ANT. y’. 
13, 14. Me thou dost grieve nor him shalt disenthrall ; 
But under earth never shall he be free; 
For blood-polluted, though he ’scape from me, 
+A new avenger on his head shall fall. 


APOLLO. ; 
Avaunt, I charge thee, leave these hallow’d seats; 170 
Depart with speed from this prophetic shrine, 
Lest thou,—by winged, glistering, snake transfix’d, 
Shot from this golden-twisted cord,—through pain, 
Shouldst vomit forth black gore, the clots disgorging 
Which thou from slaughter’d men hast ruthless suck’d. 
Thee it befits not to approach these seats, 
But where head-lopping, eye-out-scooping rage, 

L 
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APOLLO. 
Because not meet their presence for these seats. 


Chorus. 
Yet unto us hath been assign’d this charge. 


APOLLO. 
What function this? Extol thy fair employ. 200 


Chorus. 
All mother-slayers from their homes we chase. 


APOLLO. 
How if the wife her husband should have slain ? 


Chorus. 
Not then by kindred murder were she stain’d. 


APOLLO. 
Greatly thou dost misprise and set at nought 
The nuptial bond of Hera and of Zeus, -:-- 
“Dishonour'd too is Cypris by these words, 
From whom to mortals come their dearest joys ; 
For, under Justice’ shield, the nuptial couch, 
"T'wixt man and wife the heaven-appointed bond, 
Is mightier than oath ; to wedded pair, 
If lenient thou, not viewing them with wrath, 210 
Should one of them the other reave of life, 
Not justly then Orestes thou dost chase ; 
For thee, right earnest in his case I find, 
‘But openly in hers more mild in sooth. 
But Pallas shall both sides with justice scan. 
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Chorus. 
Trust me this man never will I let go. 


APOLLO. 
Pursue him then, prolong thy fruitless toil. 


Chorus. 
Claim not by word my honours to abridge. 


APOLLO. 
Honours like thine I would reject with scorn. 


Chorus. 

For great thy rank before the throne of Zeus. 220 

But I, led on by matricidal blood, 

To death will chase this man, and hunt him down. 

[att Chorus. 

APOLLO. 

But I will aid, will save, the fugitive ; 

For dire with men and gods the suppliant’s wrath, 

If I his cause should willingly betray. 


[The scene changes to ATHENS, and the temple of APoL1o is 
transformed into the temple of MineRVA Poxtas on the 
Acropolis. | 


OrEstEs, embracing the sacred image of Pauzas. 


Athena, queen, at Loxias’ behest 

I hither come; view kindly one accused, 

Not blood-polluted, nor with hands unclean, 

For blunted now and worn the edge of crime 

At other shrines, and in the paths of men. — 230 
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Passing alike o’er continents and seas, 
Obedient to the word oracular 

Of Loxias, thy sacred shrine I reach, 

Thy image goddess; taking here my stand, 
I will abide the issue of my cause. 


[ Znter the Leader of the Chorus, followed by the Furies, As 
they advance they spread themselves out towards both sides 
of the orchestra. ] 


Leader. 

"Tis well; sure token this, the man is here. 
Follow the leading of this voiceless guide ; 
For still we track, as hound the wounded fawn, 
By blood and reeking drops, our destined prey ; 
With many a toilsome, man-outwearing gasp 
Pant my deep vitals, for on every spot 
Of the wide earth my charge I shepherded, 240 
And now, in hot pursuit, with wingless flight, 

_ Swift as swift galley o’er the sea I course; 
Here in some nook ensconced the game must lie ; 
With keenest joy I snuff the scent of blood. 


[The Furies having taken their stations opposite to one another 
tn the orchestra, sing the following Strophes in responsive 
order. | 

Chorus. 
1, 2. Look here! Look there ! 
Take heed! Beware! 
Lest, scathless in flight, illuding our sight, 
The matricide ’scape unaware. 
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. ANT. a's * 
For Fate supreme ordains that we 320 
This office hold for evermore :— 
Mortals imbrued with kindred gore 
We scathe, till under earth they flee; 
And when in death 
They yield their breath, 
In Hades still our thralls they be. 


Now oer the victim lift the dread refrain, 
The Furies’ death-hymn, madness-fraught ;— 
Torch of the brain, from Hades brought,— 
Soul-binding, lyreless, mortal-blighting strain. 


Stro. ff. 
For even at birth Fate assign’d our career 330 
Apart from the gods ;—we approach not their sphere ; 
Their banquets we share not, 
Their white robes we wear not, 
Men’s homes to destroy is the Furies’ employ ; 
When Ares in strife 
Robs a brother of life, 
+Ruthless, the blood-dripping caitiff v we chase ;— 
Though girded with strength, he falters at length 
And falls, overpower’d in the race. 


Ant, ff’. 
No partner brook we in our time-honour’d cares, 340 
+Nor share with the gods jurisdiction nor prayers. 
For, us,—the detested,— 
Blood-stain’d, sable-vested, 
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. Ant. 8. 
Who then without fear among mortals can hear 
Our Fate-sanctioned warrant, our god-given right? 370 
For not with dishonour I wield my dread might, 
Although my hoar mission, in darkness profound, 
I hold ‘neath the ground. 


[ATHENA appears in a chariot and alighis. | 


ATHENA. 


A voice I heard from far Scamander’s banks 
Invoking me, what time the land I claim’d,— 
Fair portion of the booty, spear-achieved, — 
Which chiefs and leaders of Achaia’s host 
Apportion’d, root and branch, for ever mine, 
To Theseus’ sons a chosen heritage. 380 
Thence have I come, plying unwearied feet, 

‘ My swelling Mgis rustling, without wings ; 
To stalwart coursers having yoked this car. 
And now, beholding here these uncouth guests, 

I fear not, yet the marvel takes mine eye. | 

Who are ye? I address myself to all, 
To you and also to this stranger here, 
Who as a suppliant at mine image sits. 
But you, not mortal are ye in your mien, 
Nor like to goddesses of gods beheld, 
Nor look ye like the habitants of earth ;— 890 
But to speak ill of those who harm us not 
Reason forbids, and Justice stands aloof. 
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Chorus. 
Daughter of Zeus, all shalt thou hear in brief. 


The progeny of ancient Night are we, 
Curses yclept in mansions ‘neath the earth, 


ATHENA, 
Known are to me your race, and your dread name. 


Chorus. 
Mine honourable office thou shalt hear. 
ATHENA. 


Mine ears are open, be the word but plain. 
Chorus. 


*Tis ours men-slayers from their homes to chase. 


ATHENA. 
And to the slayer’s flight what goal is fix’'d? 400 


Chorus. 
Where to rejoice is not th’ appointed doom. 


ATHENA. 
And to this bourn thou houndest now this man ? 


Chorus. | 
Ay, for to matricide he bent his soul. 


ATHENA. 
Urged by no mandate whose strong dread he fear’d ? 


Chorus. 
Where is the goad should prompt to matricide ? 
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ATHENA. 
Two parties plead, one only have I heard. 


Chorus. . 
But neither will he take nor tender oath. 


ATHENA. 
Just seeming, not just action is thine aim. 


Chorus. 


How? Tell me. For no lack of wit is thine. 


ATHENA. 


Win not by oaths unjust success, I say. 


Chorus. 
Question then put, and rightful verdict give. 


ATHENA, 


Leave ye to me the issue ? 


Chorus. 
Wherefore not ? 
Of worthy father worthy scion, thee 
We honour. 
ATHENA. 
What wilt answer in thy turn, 
O stranger? Tell thy country and thy race, 


And thy misfortunes, then ward off this blame ; 


If, trusting in the right, thou thus dost sit 
Clasping mine image, near my sacred shrine, 
Ixion-like, a suppliant revered, 

To all of these make answer clear to me. 
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ATHENA. 
T'oo grave the cause for mortal to adjudge, 
Nor is it lawful for myself to try 
Causes of blood, with such keen issue fraught. 450 
Although, due rites perform’d, harmless and pure, 
Thou visitest my shrine,—a suppliant,— 
Yet bring not thou upon my city blame. 
For these hold functions hard to set aside, 
And not triumphant in their suit, henceforth, 
The poison of their hate, falling to earth, 
Will to this land breed dire and cureless plague.— 
So stands the matter ;—each alternative, 
For them to stay, for me to banish them, 
Is mischief-fraught, nor know I remedy. 
But since this weighty cause hath lighted here, 460 
Judges of murder, bound by oath, I'll choose 
Solemn tribunal for all future time. 
But for yourselves call witnesses and proofs,— 
Sworn evidence collect to aid your suit; 
Myself the noblest of my citizens, 
To whom is dear the sanctity of oaths, 
Will cull; then hither come to judge this cause. 
[ Exit. 
Chorus. St. a’. 
Ruin will usher in new laws 
Should judgment crown the wrongful cause, 
And on this mother-slayer smile ;— 470 
This deed will mortals reconcile 
To license, and from age to age, 
Parents shall bleed beneath their children’s rage. 
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ANT. a’. 
No more this mortal-watching train 
Shall dog the caitiff as of yore ;— 
To murder I will give the rein; 
Who tells his neighbour’s sorrow o’er, 
TShall hear in turn Grief’s anguish’d moan ; 
Who comforts other’s woe himself must groan. 


Stro. 6. 
Let none, neath Sorrow’s stroke 
Writhing, our aid invoke 
Pleading, with anguish’d moan, 
“O Justice, O Erinyes’ throne!” 
Some father thus may cry, 
Some mother smit with agony, 

Vainly, since Justice’ altar lieth prone. 


Ant. B. 
+Throned in the heart let Awe, 
Guardian of sacred law, 
There hold her stedfast reign ! 
Well earn’d is wisdom at the cost of pain.— 
But who in blithesome cheer 
That lives, absolved from Fear, 
Or man, or state, will Justice long revere? 


Stro. y. 
Neither life by law unblest, 
Nor by tyrant yoke oppress’d, 
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Sanction thou ;— 
All extremes the gods detest ; 
They with strength the mean endow. 
Truth in pithy phrase comprest 
Hearken ;—pride and haughty wreak 
From irreverence begin ;— 
But if soundness reign within, 
There, dear to all, dwells Bliss, which mortals seek. 


ANT. y’. 
This, the sum of wisdom, hear :— 510 
Justice’ altar aye revere, 
Nor ever dare, 
Lusting after worldly gear, 
With atheist foot to spurn; beware, 
Lurketh Retribution near, 
Direful issue doth impend ; 
Honour then with holy fear 
Thy parents,—household rights revere, 
Nor guest-observing ordinance offend. 


Stro. &. 
But who unforced, with spirit free 520 
Dares to be just, is ne’er unblest ; 
Whelm’d utterly he cannot be: 
But for the wretch with lawless breast, 
Bold seizer of promiscuous prey,— 
I warn you,—he, perforce, his sail 
Shall strike amid the conquering gale, 
When shrouds and yards dismasted own its sway. 
M 
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Moreover from this murder him I cleansed,) 

And stand beside him pleader in his cause, 

For of his mother’s death-blow mine the blame. 550 
[To Athena. 

Now, as thou knowest, open thou the cause. 


ATHENA. 


[To the Chorus. 
*Tis yours to speak ;—thus I commence the suit. 
Since that the plaintiff, taking first the word, 
To state the argument may justly claim. 


Chorus. 
Though we be many, brief shall be our speech. 
- " [To Orestes. 


Do thou in turn make answer, word for word :— 
And first declare,—didst thou thy mother slay ? 


ORESTES. 
I slew her, nor have e’er denied the deed. 


Chorus. 
Thus in our wrestling-match one round is ours. 


ORESTES, 
Not prostrate he o’er whom thou mak’st this vaunt. 560. 


Chorus. 
Behoveth thee to tell how thou didst slay. 


ORESTES. 
This hand, my drawn sword wielding, smote her neck. 
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Chorus. 
At whose persuasion? Who advised the deed ? 


ORESTES. 
His sacred word,—for so he witnesseth. 


Chorus. 
How? did the prophet counsel matricide ? 


ORESTES. 
Certes,—nor thus far have I blamed my lot. 


Chorus. 


But, by the vote condemn’d, thou’lt change thy speech. 


ORESTES. 
I fear not ;—from the tomb my sire will aid. 
Chorus. 
After such murder on the dead rely. 
ORESTES. 
Polluted was she with a twofold stain. 
Chorus. 
How so? Instruct the jury of these things. 
ORESTES, 
Her husband slaying, she my father slew. 
Chorus. 


Thou livest,—she through death is murder-free. 


ORESTES. 
Why did ye not then chase her while alive? 


570 
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Chorus. 
Not of one blood with her the man she slew. 


ORESTES. 
But am I with my mother one in blood ? 


Chorus: 
Thee *neath her zone she nourish’d ;—blood-stain'’d 
wretch, mo, 
A mother’s dearest blood dost thou disown ? 


ORESTEs. 
Now bear me witness and expound for me, 
Apollo, whether I with justice slew. 580 
The deed, as wrought, we do not disavow ;— 
But whether justly shed, or not, this blood, 
Judge thou, that answer I may make to these. 


APOLLO. 
To you, Athena's great tribunal, now 
Justly I'll speak; a prophet may not lie ;— 
Nought from my throne prophetic have I said 
Concerning man, or woman, or the state, 
That Zeus, Olympian sire, hath not ordain’d. 
Learn ye how potent is the plea I urge ;— 
The Father’s will I charge you to obey ; 590 
For oaths are not of greater force than Zeus. 


Chorus. 
Zeus, as thou sayest, gave this oracle, 
And bade Orestes here, his father’s death 
Avenging, to despise a mother’s rights. 
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Chorus. 
Against his exile darest thou to plead ? 
Shall he, a mother’s kindred blood who shed, 
Lord it in Argos, o’er his father’s house ? 
What altars of his people may he touch ? 
How share the lustral water with his tribe ? fe 


APOLLO. 

Thus I declare, learn ye how just my words. 
Not parent of the embryo, but nurse, 
Is she, the so-call’d mother of the child. 
The father is the source, as stranger, she 
For stranger rears the germ, if Heaven blight not. 
Sure warrant of my word I will adduce ;— 
A child, though motherless, may see the light ; 
Witness this daughter of Olympian Zeus, 
Not nurtured in the darkness of the womb, 
Yet such a scion goddess never bare..~- 

~~ In will, in action, Pallas, be it mine 
Thy city and thy people to exalt. 
This man I sent, a suppliant to thy shrine, 
That faithful he might be for evermore. 
Both him and his descendants mayst thou win, 
Thine ally goddess,—may this pact endure, 
And be in honour held by men unborn. 


ATHENA. 
I do command you, as your judgment leads, 
Just verdict give,—of pleadings now enough. 
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For who ’mong men, uncurb’d by fear, is just ? 

Thus holding Awe in seemly reverence, 670 
A bulwark for your state shall ye possess, 

A safeguard to protect your city-walls, 

Such as no mortals other-where can boast, 

Neither in Scythia, nor in Pelop’s realm. 

Behold! This court august, untouch’d by bribes, 
Sharp to avenge, wakeful for those who sleep, 
Establish I, a bulwark to this land. 

These warnings to my lieges I address, 

To unborn ages reaching. Judges, rise, 

Assume the pebbles, and decide the cause, 

Your oath revering. All hath now been said. 680 


[The first Areopagite rises, takes a pebble from the altar, and 
drops tt into the urn. The rest follow in succession between 
the following distichs. | 


Chorus. 
This sisterhood, oppressive to the land, 
My counsel is that ye in no wise shame, 


APOLLo. 
And I enjoin you, fear mine oracles ; 
From Zeus they issue, fruitless make them not. 


Chorus. 
Usurping championship of bloody suit, 
No longer shall thine oracles be pure. 
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APOLLO. 
Did then my Father towards Ixion err, 
Who first, as blood-stain’d suppliant, sued for aid ? 


; Chorus. 
Say on! but I, defrauded in my suit, 
In turn will haunt the land, dread visitant. 690 


APOLLO. 


Alike of younger and more ancient gods 
Art thou unhonour’d. I the cause shall win. 


Chorus. 
So whilom wroughtest thou in Pheres’ house, 
Moving the Fates mortals from death to free. 


APOLLO. 
Is it not just my votary to save, 
Then most, when most his trouble calls for aid ? 


Chorus. 
But thou the prime allotments didst o’errule 
With wine deluding the hoar goddesses. © 


APOLLO. 
But thou, full soon, defeated in thy suit, 
Wilt spew thy venom, harmless to thy foes. 700 


Chorus. 
Since thou, young god, o’erridest my hoar age, 
The issue I await with list’ning ear, 
And doubtful stay my wrath against the town. 
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[After the twelfth Areopagite has dropped his pebble into the 
urn, ATHENA takes one from the altar, and holds tt in her 
hand.] 


ATHENA. 
With me it rests to give the casting vote, 
And to Orestes I my suffrage pledge. 
For to no mother do I owe my birth; 
But I, in all save wedlock, praise the male. 
In very truth I am my father’s child, 
Nor care I to avenge ® woman’s death 
Who slew her husband, guardian of the house. 710 
Orestes, judged by equal votes prevails,* 
The pebbles now pour quickly from the urns, 
Judges, to whom this office is assign’d. 


ORESTES. 
Phoebus Apollo, how will end this suit ? 


Chorus. 
O Night, my mother, seest thou these things ? 


OrxEsTEs. 
The noose awaits me, or to see the light. 


Chorus. 
Ruin for us, or firm prerogative. 


[The pebbles are poured out of the urn and counted. ] 


* Athena’s ballot is the mythic expression of the principle 
that where justice is undecided mercy prevails.—Miiller, 
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Athena’s city with confederate spear, 

To them will we be gracious evermore. 
Hail goddess, and these city-wardens, hail! 
Still may your gripe be fatal to your foes, 


While victory and safety crown your spear. 
[ Hat. 


Chorus. 

1. Ye upstart gods, time-honour’d laws 
Down-riding, ye have seized my prey. 

2. But I, dishonour’d, stung by grief, 750 
Woe, woe, my torture to allay, 
On all the ground, will cast around 
Venom, whose baleful drops shall cause 
Where it doth light a sterile blight, 

_ Fatal alike to germ, to leaf. 

The pest, O Justice, scouring o’er the plain, 

Shall fling abroad its man-destroying stain. 

3. I groan anew; what dare? what do? 
My pangs the citizens shall rue ; 

Alas, most wretched are thy daughters, Night! 

Enduring this dishonourable slight. 760 


. ATHENA. 


Be moved by me to stay these heavy groans ; 
Not vanquish’d are ye, nor to your disgrace, 
Fell justice, equal-voted, from the urn. 
Besides from Zeus clear oracles were sent, 
And he who utter’d them himself avouch’d, 
Orestes for this deed should know no scath. 
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That opes the halls where sealéd thunder sleeps. 

But such we need not. Be appeased by me, 

Nor scatter o’er the land, from froward tongue, 

The harmful seed that turneth all to bane. 

Of bitter rage lull ye the murky wave, 

And worshipp’d be with me, co-dwellers here. 

Sharing the first fruit of this ample realm, 

For children offer’d, and for nuptial rite, 

This word of mine thou wilt for ever praise. 800 


Chorus. 
1. What! I endure all this; alas! 
2. I, hoary goddess, dwell forsooth on earth, 
Debasement horrible ! 
Revenge I breathe, unmitigated wrath ! 
Woe, woe! O earth, alas! 
What agony of pain creeps o’er my heart! 
Hear, Mother Night, my passion. Mark for scorn, 
By crafty gods deluded, held for nought, 
Of ancient honour I am basely shorn. 


TS oR 


ATHENA. 
I'll bear thine anger, for mine elder thou, 810 
And art moreover far more sage than I. 
Yet me, with wisdom, Zeus not meanly dowers. 
But ye, departing to a foreign land, 
Will of the land ye leave enamour’d be ; 
Of this I warn you; for, Time's onward flow 
Shall these my lieges lift to loftier fame. 
But thou a seat shalt have, Erechtheus near, 
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The younger, and these city-guarding men, 

Wast, like an outcast, banish’d from this land. 

But if persuasion, dropping from my tongue 

Gentle and sweet, seem to thee pure and dread, 

Needs wilt thou here abide; yet, if thou go, 

Not justly wouldst thou on this city hurl 

Revenge, or wrath, or do my people wrong ; 

For thine it is to share with me this land, ~ 850 
In aye-enduring honour justly held. 


Chorus. 
Athena, queen, what seat dost offer me ? 


ATHENA, 
One where no sorrow scathes. Receive it thou! 


Chorus. 


If I consent, what honour waiteth me? 


ATHENA. 
No house unblest by thee shall henceforth thrive. 


Chorus. 
This wilt thou do? endow me with such might ? 


ATHENA. 
Ay and will prosper him who worships thee. 


| Chorus. 
Wilt thou sure warrant give me for all time ? 


ATHENA, 
I may not pledge what I will not perform. 


Chorus. 
Thine utt’rance soothes me ;—I relax my wrath. 860 
N 
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ATHENA. 
At length do ye by wisdom guided, find 


A tongue propitious. From these shapes of fear, 


I to my lieges see rich gain. For here, | 
If ye these gracious ones with gracious mind 
Adore and magnify,—your state and town 
Ye shall for evermore with justice crown. 


Chorus. 
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Farewell, farewell, enriched with wealth’s fair prize, 


Ye citizens, who dwell Zeus’ altar near, 


Friends to the friendly Virgin,—timely wise ; 
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’Neath Pallas’ wings who rest, her father doth revere. 


[Aruena stations herself at the head of the Chorus in the 
orchestra, where they are joined by the escort of females 


with torches. | 
ATHENA. 
Ye too farewell! Mine is it first to show 
Your destined seats and thitherward to lead. 
Escorted by the torchlight’s sacred glow, 
The while in sacrifice the victims bleed 
The downward slope descend. 
Whate’er is baneful to the land restrain, 
And conquest’s gracious ministry upsend 
To this my city. Tutelary train, 
Children of Cranaus, it belongs to you, 
These alien-settlers to their homes to guide ; 
And with my leges may there aye abide, 


Discernment rightful of the Right and True. 
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All. 
People, ring out your notes of praise. 


Chorus. 
With promise to this land of blessings rare, 
Down the steep path ye awful beings wend, 
Rejoicing in the torchlight’s dazzling glare. 


All. 
Your cries of jubilee ring out amain. 


Chorus. 
Let torchlights and libations close the rear. 
Thus Zeus, all-seeing, and the Fates descend, 
To bless these citizens to Pallas dear. 


All. 
Your ery of jubilee ring out amain. 
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NOTES. 
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132. érovpicaca ro. This use of ro for adr@ is undoubtedly 
corrupt in 166 and 337; so also, as I think, in Agam. 7. I 
have no index that will tell of other such passages, but I think 

" this ought to be éroupicacd ra, 7. €., Twi, “some one.” 

155. Bapd rd wepiBapv is clearly wrong; Bapv tt, wepiBapu 
is just possible, 

158. For @pévov Dindorf reads OpéyBorv, which has no 
syntax. I can believe in Opdéu8q or OpdépBors, joining dovo- 
iB to dudardy. 

166. xai rév is absurd: éavrdy gives the necessary sense ; 
though, if ékAvoera: admits of being passive, no accusative 
would be wanted. The simplest single change is yatréy for 

@xai rov. But in place of Avmpds one may suspect ddrrpos, 
“ ouilty.” . 

169. éxeivov is impossible. Scholefield proposed é& éyuou; 
qu., &k y’ evov? If this may mean “after me” it is good. 

337. Dindorf excellently changes éri rov & to émirdvas, 
and dv@’ époiws to dyra rep, Sas (perhaps following Hermann); 
and bolder still, writes vedacyoy in place of id’ aiparos véov. 
It must be admitted that the last words are a mere interpre- 
tation of some adjective whose place they have usurped; but 
I doubt whether imé would be suggested by vedapoy, and I 
should look rather for an adjective which did not contain the 
word aipa, as veoOny7 or veoapd7. 


841. In éewatoe Atrais I suspect that éeuots dAlrats, “my 
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BovAais etppooww would give excellent sense. In apeivow’ we 
must look for some word like peAérats or duidAats. 

numoAnkéra | ra wAeioO duidAas edppoow 
does not ill describe Agamemnon. But as nyoAnkdra is a 
mercantile metaphor, the poet may have said dpoBais ed- 
gpoow. In either case no line is lost, and we join Sedeypevn 
8poiry. 

802. Admitting re after cara for metrical reasons, I think 
it hurts the sense to change yay to yas. I would punctuate 
it, €ué madaddpoval xard re yay olkei | drierov!—qei, 
puaos | ° 


THE END. 
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